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THE GLEANER. 


EFFECT OF BEAUTY. 


WHEN Joseph the Second, grandfather to the present 
emperor of Germany, was at Paris, he derived much grati- 
fication from surveying such objects as were worthy a stran- 
cer’s observation, without the pageantry of royalty, or the 
attendance of his courtiers. Walking intoa cofice-house of 
great repute, at an early hour one morning, he politely re- 
quested to have a dish of chocolate. As he had no retinue, 
and appeared very simply dressed, the waiter suslily replied, 
there was none ready; upon which the emperor walked 
leisurely away, aud entered a house of very inferior note, 
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where his request was very differently received, and the 
chocolate prepared with the utmost expedition. During 
the time it was getting ready, the landlord’s daughter ac- 
cidentally came down, and the emperor, struck with her 
beauty, expressed his astonishment that she was not mar- 
ried. The man informed him that her poverty was the oc- 
casion of it, as she was tenderly attached to a young man, 
whose father had refused his consent because he could not 
give her a thousand.crowns, Joseph immediately called for 
pen and ink, and writing an order on his banker for six 
thousand livres, put it into the hands of the astonished 
landlord, and hurried-out: of the-house to-avoid the praises 
his beneficence demanded. 





A TRUE NARRATIVE AND RELATION OF HIS MOST SACRED 
MAJESTY’S MIRACULOUS ESCAPE FROM. WORCESTER, OX THE 
THIRD OF SEPTEMBER, 1651. 


( Concluded from: page 9. ) 


Tite*same'time, or near thereupon, that noble colonel, 
Careless, who, as is said before, made good the king’s rear 
at Worcester, and had fought his way through; after he 
had been two days at one David Jones’s, living in the 
Heath in Tong parish; and there by him secured (for this 
colonel had lain three quarters of a year before obscured in 
this country, when he had been narrowly, every where, 
searched after) was brought, by one Elisabeth Burgess, to 
this same house of Boscabel; and there his majesty and he 
met, but the colonel was so overjoyed with the sight of the 
king, his master, in such sureand safe hands, that he could 
not reftain weeping, and the king was himself moved with 
the same passion. 

After a short conference, and but’ inchoated counsel of’ 
the King’s probablest means of escape, it was resolved by y 
them, to betake themselves to the wood again; and accord- 
ingly, about nine of the clock, that Saturday morning, the 
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sixth of September, they went into the wood, and Colonel 
Careless brought and led the king to that so much cele- 
brated oak, where before he had himself been lodged. This 
tree is not hollow, but of a sound firm trunk, only, about 
the middle of it, there is a hole in it, about the bigness of 
a man’s head, from whence it absurdly and abusively, in re- 
spect of its deserved perpetual growth to out-last time itself, 
is called ‘hollow; and, ‘by the help of William Pendrill’s 
wood-ladder, they got up into the boughs and branches of 
the tree, which were very thick and well spread, full of 
leaves; so that it was impossible for any one tu discern 
through them. 

When they were both up, William gave them up two 
pillows to lie upon between the thickest of the branches, 
and the king, being over-wearied with his travel and sore 
journey, began to be very sleepy; the colonel, to accommo- 
date him the best ‘he could, desired his majesty to lay his 
head in his lap, and rest the other parts of his body upon 
the pillow, which the king did; and after he had taken a good 
nap (William and his wife Joan still peaking up and down, 
and she commonly near the place, with a nut hook in ‘her 
hand gathering of sticks) awaked very hungry, and wished he 
had something to eat; whereupon the colonel plucked ont 
of his pocket a good luncheon of bread and cheese, which 
Joan Pendrill had given him for provant for that day, and 
had wrapped it up in a clean linen cloth, of which the king 
fed very heartily, and was well pleased with the service, 
and commended highly his good cheer; and some other 
small relief he had, which was put up in the tree, with a 
long hook stick. 

In the mean while, Richard Pendrill, the first esquire, 
was sent to Wolverhampton, some three miles thence, being 
a market-town, to buy wine and biscuit, and some other 
necessary refreshments for the king; and withal to speak 
with one Mr. George Manwaring, a person of known inte- 
grity and loyalty from Colonel Careless, with some instruc- 
tions about the king’s removal, though not expressly the 
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king, but one of that ruined party; in effect it was to know 
of him whether he knew of any sure privacy for two such 
persons; to which he answered he had not himself, but 
would enquire if a friend of his, one Mr. Whitgrave of 
Mosely, formerly and again to be spoken of here, could do 
it. So that we may see what a loval honest combination 
and secrecy there was between all these persons; and then 
Richard returned with his wine, &c. to the king, who, to- 
wards the evening, came down by the same ladder from the 
tree, and was brought into the garden of Boscabel House, 
where he sat in the bower of it, and drank part of the wine, 
till towards night. 

Neither was Humphry Pendrill, the miller, unemployed 
all this while, but was sent to get intelligence, how things 
went. And, the easier to come by it, he was sent to a cap- 
tain of the Rump, one Broadway, formerly a heel-maker, 
under pretence of carrying himtwenty shillings, for the pay 
of a man in the new raised militia of their county for their 
mistress. While he was there, in camea colonel of the rebels, 
and asked for Captain Broadway, on purpose to know what 
further enquiry had been made at White-Ladies for the 
king, relating to Broadway the story of it; to which he re- 
plied he knew nothing of it further than rumour, but that 
there was one of that place in the house that could give 
him an account of it. So Humphry was called, and several 
questions put to him, which he evaded, but confessed that 
the king had been there, as was supposed; but there was 
no likelihood for him to stay there, for there were three 
families in the house, and all at difference with one ano- 
ther. The colonel told him there was a thousand pounds 
offered to any, that would take or discover him, and that 
they doubted not, but within a day or two to have him de- 
livered into their hands. - 

These tidings Humphry brought with him, and omitted 
not to tell his majesty of the price his rebels had set on 
him ; at the telling of which the king looked something dis- 
mayed, as having trusted his life into the hands of so poer 
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mea, whom such a sum as that, though both detestable 
and of inconsiderable value to the purchase, might pervert 
them from their allegiance and fidelity; which made Humphry 
to be exceedingly troubled for his rashness, while Colonel 
Careless assured the king, ifit were one hundred thousand 
pounds, it were to no more purpose, and that he would en- 
gage his suul for their truth; which Hamphry also, with 
many urgent asseverations, did second. 

it was late and the king was very hungry, and had a 
mind to a loin of mutton, and, being come into the house, 
asked William if he could not get him such a joint; to 
which, he replied, that he had it not of his own, but that 
he would make bold at that time, and for that occasion, 
with one of his master’s sheep im the cote; which instantly 
he did, and brought it into the ground cellar, where the 
colonel, not having the patience to stay while he fetched a 
knife, stabbed it with his dagger; and when William came 
down, they hung it upon a door, and flead it, and brought 
up a hind quarter to the king, who presently fell a chopping 
the loin into pieces, or, as they called it then, into Scotch 
collops, which the colonel clapped into the pan, while the 
king held it and fried it. 

This passage yielded the king a pleasant, jocular dis- 
course, after his arrival in France, when it amounted to a 
question, a very difficult case, who was cook, and who was 
scullion? And the solution of the doubt, when it could not 
be decided by the lords then present, was referred to his 
majesty’s master-cook, who affirmed that the king was, hic 
et nunc, both of them. 

When this nimble collation was ended, it was time for 
the king to betake himself to his rest, and his chamberlain 
William brought him to his apartment. It was a place 
made between two walls on purpose for secrecy, con- 
trived at the building of the house; thither they let the 
king down, where he slept very incommodiously with little 
or no rest, for that the place was not long enough for him, 
and therefore, the next night, they laid him a sorry bed 
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upon the staircase, that the meanness of his lodging might 
secure him from suspicion. 

My Lord Wilmot, as is said before, was all this while safe 
at Mr. Whitgrave's, only his care of the king made him full 
of trouble. His hiding-place was so sure a one, that at his 
first coming to it, he wished, so he gave twenty thousand 
pounds, that the king was either as secure, or there with 
him; he therefore dispatched away John Pendrill, who at- 
tended him, all along, to the White-Ladies, to enquire for 
the king, and to give him notice of the conveniency that 
was at Mr. Whitgrave’s; but, when he came thither, which 
was on Friday, the king was then gone to Madely, to Mr. 
Wolfe’s. ‘The next day he was sent again, and Richard’s 
wife directed him to Boscabel, where he delivered the king 
his message, which the king assented unto, and resolved tu 
remove thither, 

Monday night, September the eighth, at eleven at night, 
was the time appointed for the king’s progress to Mosely, 
but a horse was hard to be found. John was ordered to 
borrow one of one Stauton of Hatton, but he had lent his 
out before; when the colonel remembered that Humphry 
the miller had one, and he thereupon was called aad desired 
to lend him for the king’s service; it was a kind of war- 
horse, that had carried many a luad of provision, meal, 
and such like, but now he put upon him a bridle and sad- 
dle, that bad outworn his tree and irons, and at the time 
prefixed, brought him to the gate. 

As soon as the king had notice of it, out he came, and would 
have had none but Colonel Careless and John to have gone 
with him; but they told him that it was dangerous to ven- 
ture himself with so few; they therefore entreated his ma- 
jesty, that he would give them leave to go with them, which, 
at their importunity, he granted. 

Having mounted the king, Colonel Careless and the six 
brethren guarding him, two before and two behind, and 
one of each side, armed with clubs and bills, Humphry 
leading his horse by the bridle, they began their journey. 
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It was five miles from Boscabel te Mosely, Mr. Whitgrave’s, 
and the way in some places miry, where the horse blunder- 
ing, caused the king to suspect falling, and bid Humphry 
have a care; to which he answered, that that now fortu- 
nate horse had carried many a heavier weight in his time, 
six strike of corn, which measure the king understood not, 
but now had a better price on his back, the price of three 
kingdoms, and therefore would not now shame his master. 

Their travel was soon and safe ended, and the king 
brought the back way to a stile that led to the house; 
Humphry led the horse into a ditch, and the king alighted 
off upon the stile; but, forgetting that most of his guard 
were to return home, was gone five or six steps onward, 
without taking leave of them, but, recalling himself, re- 
turned back and said, I am troubled that I forgot to take 
my leave of my friends; but if ever I come into England, 
by fair or foul means, I will remember you, and let me see 
you, whenever it shall so please God; so they all departed, 
but the colonel, John, and Francis Yates, who guided the 
king to the house. 

Their master, Thomas Whitgrave, received the king, 
dutifully and affectionately, and brought lim in to my Lord 
Wilmot, who with infinite gladness, kneeled down and 
embraced his knees. After a little conference, his majesty 
was had to his lodging, and the intrigues of it shewn him; 
where after the king had rested himself that night, they 
entered into consultation about the escape, which had been 
projected hy my Lord Wilmot before. 

Francis Yates departed, but John stayed two or three 
days longer with the king, while he wentaway. On Wed- 
nesday noon a troop of the rebel’s horse passed through 
the town, and made no stay; which John told not the 
king of, till afternoon, because, as he then said, he would 
not spoil his majesty’s dinner. 

Now the king prepared and fitted himself for his jour- 
ney, and one Mr. Huddlestone and Mr. Whitgrave accom- 
modated him with boots, cloak, money, &c. and John 
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Pendrill was sent to Mrs. Lane about it, who sent him back 
again with a parcel of leaves of walnuts, boiled in spring 
water, to colour his majesty’s hands, and alter the hue and 
whiteness of his skin in those parts, that were most obvi- 
ous to the eye, and by him gave notice to the king what 
time he should be ready. 

On Thursday night, the eleventh of September, Colonel 
Lane came with his sister to a field adjoining, and there 
they put the king before her, John having the honour to 
hold the king’s stirrup while he mounted; and presently 
they two set forward, having taken directions to know the 
country, and my Lady Lane having several recommenda- 
tions to the allies, friends, and acquaintance of her family, 
that lay in their intended road, if any untoward occasion 
should put them to the trial. 

The several adventures, which that heroical lady passed 
and overcame, in the managment of that grand affair of his 
mnajesty’s life, will become and befit a worthier paper, and 
a nobler pen; and therefore let the blessed and thrice happy 
event of that her fortunate loyalty restrain a curious en- 
quiry of the means, which probably may be some arcana 
imperui, secrecy of state now, as well as then of the king, 
not yet fit to be divulged. Miracles indeed of this benigu 
and propitious influence are very rare. God hath not dealt 
so with the nations round about us, especially, where hu- 
man coadjutement, and that so signally, in the tacitness 
of so many persons concerned, hath been instrumental; 
and therefore, why may we not, as we fearfully behold 
comets, with delight look upon the serene smiles of bea- 
ven, in his majesty’s preservation, and the rays of its 
goodness, diffused into the breasts of those loyal persons, 
his guardians, for whose honour more especially this paper 
officiously obtrudes itself, with such weak eyes as we now 
see with, before we can have the benefit of a prospective 
(the full relation.) 

Let it therefore suffice and cortent us, that it pleased the 
Divine wisdom and goodness te protect and defend our most 










































whatsoever, in that his incumbered passage through his 
own rightful dominions, and without the least umbrage of 
suspicion, to convey him out of the hands of his blood- 
thirsty traitorous enemies, who thought themselves sure 
of him, that so killing the heir, the inheritance might be 
theirs. 

He remained, or rather pilgrimaged, from one sanctuary 
in England to another, near the space of five weeks; and, like 
other princes, though not on the same account, was present, 
incognito, while such time as a convenience of passage 
could be found for him in Sussex; where, after he had em- 
barked himself in a barque out of a creek, he was put 
back again by contrary weather into the same place, being 
disguised in a sailor’s cloaths; but, the wind veering about 
more favourable, about the end of October, 1651, landed 
at Dieppe, in Normandy, from whence an express was sent 
to her majesty of England, to acquaint her of his safe ar- 
rival; which was presently communicated to the French 
court, who, appearingly with great manifestation of joy, 
welcomed the news. But his majesty’s must affectionate 
uncle, the late Duke of Orleaus, did with entire joy, as 
also sundry of the most eminent French nobility, cougra- 
tulate his deliverance, which they testified by a most 
splendid and honourable cavalcade, at his reception and 
entry into Paris. 

Harleian Miscellany. 
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THE GOSSIPPER. 





NU. Il. 





TO possess ample powers of discriminating between 
faults and beauties in literary composition, to point out 
the former without losing sight of the latter, but to give 
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both their share of blame or praise, is certainly a mere- 
torivus task, and one which a man of erudition and sensi- 
bility will feel a pleasure in pursuing. It is needless, per- 
haps, to say, that a critic ought to be a gentleman; and, 
if nota man of profound learning, he ought to possess 
general information; and, if his education has been con- 
fined to one department of literature, should never give 
his opinion of works which he only knows by report. What 
then shall we say to those herds of ‘book caterpillars who 
are commonly called critics. We mean not to allude to the 
reviewers, their characters are now, we believe, pretty 
genera!ly known; but we more nearly allude to those per- 
sens whose knowledge of literature 1s confined in the ex- 
treme, yet, like the shoemaker and the leg of Apelles, have 
the impudence to censure what they do not understand; or 
condemn that as confused, which is only rendered so by 
the thickness of their own intellects. Affectation, it is 
more than probable, condemns more works of genius than 
even a disposition determined to be displeased. This causes 
them to cut up a work because others approve it, in 
order to be thought readers of taste, differing from the 
mob, whom they suppose must be ever in the wrong; and 
is more prejudicial to an author than the conduct of those 
who only doat upon a work, however so ill-written, that is 
written by a Mr. so and sv, or that Mr. such-a-one had 
said it was a good thing; and that works written by one 
inan were the real /usus nature in the annals of literature. 
But the would-be-critics seize on a new publication as a 
shark would on the freshly engulphed mariner, with a de- 
termination to immolate it, and glut their appetites and 
spleen, by opening a work with a full intention that it 
shall not contain one good thing; consequently, they never 
feel their expectation baulked, because they hope to be dis- 
pleased, and because their hearts are too sordid to let them 
relish any enjvyment but what arises from their own sage 
brains. The book is consequently condemned, all attempts 
at wit or merriment are treated with contempt. Thus the 
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booksellers find it more to their interest to reprint those 
works which have already stood the test of ages, well 
knowing that the executioners of letters cannot, for shame; 
use the Jash of opprobium,. where their forefathers have 
withheld it. But, with a new attempt, give theman essay, 
they will exclaim, Addison, &c. have monopolised that 
species of writing, there can. be nothing more worth: hear- 
ing in that style; and that, in a novel, Smollet, Fielding, 
Goldsmith, and Richardson, have also caught up the whole 
region of fiction, and therefore every thing. also on these 
topics nmust be, of course, unnecessary and. uninstructive ; 
the same also they urge against every species of writing. 
They might as well say, that all the learning of a-New- 
ton was thrown away, because the Copernican system was 
known before. Had these conclusions been always urged, 
literature would still have continued to be a dead letter, as 
it was a.black one amongst us, But, to the confusion of 
these grumblers, works of genius and novelty are fre« 
quently appearing ; and never was there atime, notwith- 
standing all these ill-natured drawbacks, that books were 
sO numerous, or so generally dispersed; yet not so much 
so, as they would otherwise be, if those who possess not 
an atom of genius themselves, were not so constant in en- 
deavouring to smother the smallest spark of what they find 
eliciting in others. What then,,is there no such thing in 
existence as a novel character? Will they tell us that new 
fashions, and new customs, do not at all influence the fea- 
tures of the mind, Can we not, among our uneducated 
tars, find an equal in humour to a Captain Bowling, or 
rather a Tom’ Pipes, whose flashes of wit may We thoaght 
more chaste, if not quite’so humourous, as theirs; while 
the manners of the higher and lower classes’ still betray 
originality of ideas and expressions; and, thanks to the’ 
immaculate system of edaication now practised, distressed” 
damsels, nor wicked profligates, are‘ not wanting. Our 
theatres will furnish us with many a Charles Surface; or a 
Lovelace, of the’ new sctivol; and though we tfust that 
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the present age is not quite so depraved, we may too 
often meet with a Mother Jewkes; yet oftentimes a 
Byrun or a Pamela, an Allworthy or a Grandison, may 
illume our pages, to improve mankind by their virtues, or 
caution from their vices. To those who can yet relish a 
well-drawn character, even though it should be a modern 
one, numberless productions will arise, and while we can 
enjoy a smile or a tear, let us not too nicely regard the 
source from whence these harmless sensations spring ; this 
may only rob us of our relish, without contributing to our 
pleasures; let us be content to be innocently gratified and 
informed. Man, the lord of the creation, charms us by 
his beauty, but when immolated, and viewed separately, 
limb by limb, disgust may take place of applause ; and we 
lose an enjoyment which is only caused by our own fasti- 
diousness. Let then those who read but to censure (to 
shew forsooth what they think their superior abilities) still 
continue to read on, without the taste of relishing beauties ; 
—they can never be envied by those who can still give a 
tear to pity, or a smile to humour. 
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THE STROLLER’S TALE. 


( Continued from page 21.) 


CHAP. IT. 


ON my departure from my father’s house I felt my 
bosom expand with joy; I could not but suppose, now 
that I had set myself free from parental controul, that I 
must be happy. “ My soul,” said I to myself, “was too 
great to be cramped like a lap-stone between my father’s 
knees; and from this day { date my fortune.” Some little 
time before I left my parents I had been qualifying myself 
for a first-rate actor. I had taken lessons of elocutiun from 
a Scotch tooth-drawer; and I had also studied attitude 
uncer a neighbour of ours who had a wooden leg. I 




















scriber, and lavished away my father’s money in buying 
dresses and decorations. As my figure was good, J gained 
no smail favour among the Julietws of our company; and as 
I took all characters they gave me, from a fool to a fout- 
men, Lwas reckoned a very good-natured chop. They all 
now congratulated me on my resolution, and after par- 
taking of a good supper, for which I paid, they left me, pro- 
mising to make use of all the interest in their power, en- 
couraged me to attend their theatricals for practice, and I 
retired to an obscure lodging, as happy as ignorance anid 
egotism could make me. I dreamed of nothing but playing 
ilamlet; I thought, at least, of getting second to Cooke 
or Kemble. Ah! better had it been fur me had first 1 com- 
menced player at some fair, 1 might then bave been pro- 
secuted as a vagrant, and punishment, perhaps, might have 
restored me to reason; I might then have been contented 
with that situation in which Providence had placed me : 
thus [ should have avoided that misery which I brought 
upon myself, and which I now seek in vain to be released 
from. To enter into a detail of all the consequences of pri- 
vate theatricals which accompany females is unnecessary, 
as many of their imprudencies will be involved in my own 
story. I have seen many of them ruined forever. To sup- 
pose that a girl, after playing some tragedy queen or Ger- 
mau heroine, could delight in domestic employments, is to 
betray litde knowledge of the human heart. To walk the 
streets then is their only resort. Even the most prudent, 
in their love for shining as theatrical stars, do not ob- 


ject to those liberiies that are in the part ; thus the line of 


modesty is broken; ’tis true, public attention banishes the 
feeling of passion; what then must that enormity be 
which coldly rushes into ruin. Low often, from the ridi- 
culous and misplaced praise of inconsiderate friends, who 
because they can see a play murdered for nothing, have | 
scen a poor timid girl, who ouce would have been ready to 
VOL. XI Ny Se “ 
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die with confusion on hearing an improper word from a 
ian, urged on by applause to an act that would disgrace 
every one who had the smallest pretentions to delicacy, 
Did they possess some small share of talent it would be a 
little more excusable; but the greatest part of these suns 
and daughters of ‘Thespis possess not the smallest qualifi- 
cations, either in mind, body, or soul; for 1 have played 
with young Romeos, who have called on Juliet their duff; and 
with old men whose lost teeth have whistled out the young 
Iforatio; Richards whv have whispered a horse! a horse! 
and Cordelias 
** Who bave wak’d the welkin with their roar.” 


Yes, Ihave performed in the Child of Nature, with an 
Amanthis with false eves, cheeks, and teeth; with a Clara 
with a broken pipe, or the voice of a beatswain; I have 
been conjured to have “ pity upon their Aaggonising harts,” 
vr to furbear vounding the delicacy of their sitéywation, but 
to proceed. 

As my associates were now only men, I beg their par- 
don, gentlemen of the sock and buskin, of course I fre- 
quented their houses of resort ; at length on the same even- 
inzon which I had paid my last shilling at the O. P. and 
i’. S. in Russel Court, I heard of an engagement in the 
country. Iwas obliged to borrow some money of a thea- 
trical agent whi'e this was pending; and during this time 
an affair oceurred which had nearly incapacitated me trom 
playing “ kings i’ th’ tented field,” and doomed me te 
study a prison scene all the rest of my life. One night 
as I was returning from Berwick Street, at which I con- 
stantly attended for improvement, and had fixed my benefit, 
that is to say, what play and the choice of any part I liked 
best, which was Richard the Third, by myself, intent only 
upon my future advancement, and rehearsing the scene 
between him and the good King Henry, delighted with 
my own exertions, I became warm, and, brandishing my 
truncheon, exclaimed—~ 
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“ Down, down to hell, and say I sent you thither.” 


I had some time before heard a laugh behind me, but this 
laugh was soon stopped, for in my recovery of attitude I 
had struck a person behind me such a blow, that it laid 
her in the dust, never, methought, to rise again. <A guar- 
dian of the night, “ fixing his eye upon me,” and my thea- 
trical martyr seeming “pale, very pale,” my heroism left 
me, and I was dragged, ignobly dragged, to the watchhouse. 
I} found, on her recovery, the circumstance to be this; she 
was an unfortunate night walker who had plyed me for 
charity, while I, enly occupied with the crook-backed tyrant, 
heeded her not; and my paroxisms, miserable as she was, 
failed not to move her risible muscles. This she enjoyed not 
lung, fur coming too close to my sacred majesty, the cause 
and effect became evident, "Fis true the poor wretch re- 
covered, but her teeth and mouth were so dainaged that 
they fuund it necessary to detain me until the following 
morning; when, but for the humanity of the magistrate, I 
should have been committed fur trial, from the malice of 
& man, who was iooking out of a window, who declared he 
heard me swear, that “ I would: send her to h——,” and 
this was proved malice propense: but a guinea to the 
victim bought my escape from justice, though not from 
ridicule. At length the time came when I was to make 
my debut at Ilertford, at whick piace [ arrived without a 
single adventure. On the preceding night of my perform- 
ance 1 was introduced to the manager, and was not a 
little pleased at the reception which he gave me; he aliowed 
me to choose my play, and any part, except the principal 
character; this, he told me, he always reserved tor himself, 
I fixed upon my favourite Cato; the bills were printed, and 
my heart beat with satisfaction on reading, in large letter, 
these words—*“ and Portius by a Young Gentleman, from 
the Theatre-Royal, Covent Garden, being his first apyear- 
ance on any provincial stage.” To add to this I was to re- 
cite, “ Bucks have at you all;” sing the “ Little Faithing 
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tush Light,” and “ Giles Scroggins;” and also to play 
in the farce, under the name of Mr. Clermont. Pleased 
with anticipating those bursts of applause, with which I 
had been received by my friends in London, and fully 
aware of my stage business, I attended rehearsal with all the 
nonchalance of an old performer; the strong recommenda- 
tion which had preceded me, so inclined the manager in 
my favour, and gained in him su full a belief of my powers, 
that he did not even ask me fora specimen of my abilities, 
and was perfectly satisfied with them at the niorning Te- 


Learsal. 
( To be continued. ) ‘ 





THE BANDITTI OF THE FOREST; 
oR, 
THE MYSTERIOUS DAGGER. 


(Continued from page 26.) 


CHAP, II. 


For faith "twas strange, "twas passing strange ; 
*Twas pitiful, "twas wond’rous pitifal. Shak spare. 


WHEN Albert awoke the following morning, ia the 
dwelling in which he had been withheld by Gudulvo, his 
first idea once more turned upon his emancipation, and to re- 
commence that search which fatigue, the preceeding night, 
had obliged him to relinquish. It was very early in the 
middle of summer, the sun had risen and darted his heams 
through a casement, which was high beyond the captive’s 
reach, Albert again viewed the dead body; and with atten- 
tion, at least with that attention that imaginary sounds upon 
his ear often interrupted; the face was covered with a 
cloth, but he was arrested from removing it. On discover- 
jug clots of blood, which were near if, thoagh they were 
dry, and on comparing them with the dagger, too dread- 
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fully they told the murderous tale. Pausing in his search 
with his eyes fixed upon the floor, he discovered a 
crevice, through which light appeared, and striking i 
violently with his foot, it sprung up, and he fell, some- 
what bruised, into an excavation beneath. Astonished 
at this sudden descent, he quickly arose, and inspired 
with the thoughts of liberty, made his way through a 
circuitous. passage which yawned before him: it appeared 
cut through the solid rock, and from several irregular in- 
terstices he perceived the distant ocean, and heard its ir- 
ritated surges dush the yielding sand; this passage was ter- 
minated with a small door. Hope flushed his cheek ; 
“ doubtless,” he cried, “ this will release me;” but all his 
efforts to open this barrier were frujiless, and the agony of 
disappointment racked his frame; again he became calmer, 
and it was then that a flight, up irregular steps, caught his 
eye; he ascends them, a turret presents itself, he crosses 
from it (a long corridore) he forces a dvor from its hinges, 
on which time had already made no little impression, and it 
fell with a violent crash, which made bim tremble for fear 
of a discovery. While he paused on the intricacy of the 
passages, doubtful of that which would prove most fortu- 
nate to his wishes, he chose that which led to the prison 
that he had left that morning; and he threw himself upon 
that ground, which, it appeared to him, fate was deter- 
inined he should not escape from 

The notse of the falling door had indeed alarmed the in- 
mates of the castle, and although they were ignorant frou 
whence it proceeded, yet Albert, enervated as he was, 
heard their loud signals rive the air. His impatient soul 
became frenzied with passion ; hope seemed cut off for ever; 
and drawing the dagger he had secreted, he was about to 
put a period to an existence, now rendered a burden to 
him, when the word forbear, curiousiy engraved on the 
hilt, diverted his purpose, and in contemplating it in silence, 
he for a while forgot the horror of the action be was 
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about to commit, The weapon was a remarkable one: its 
handle was ingeniously ornamented with diamonds; in the 
centre of it was an enamelled medallion, on which was 
painted those. words which had arrested his hand. But his 
surprise was awakened on perceiving, that after he had 
placed it in his gird'e the words had disappeared, and the 
German eagle appeared in its place. He was, however, 
interrupted by sounds approaching; he returned the dagger 
under his cloak, and regained the intricate passages; for- 
tunately he found one which brought him out under the 
ramparts of his dungeon. 

The fickle goddess for once here favoured him, for his 
escape took plaee at that hour when the bandit were 
about to commence their depredations. On hearing the 
nuise occasioned by Albert’s forcing the door, which 
vibrated along the passes, fear of his escape had got the 
better of their caution; they ran to the place which they 
conceived to be the scene of aetion, leaving their horses in 
the court-yard. Albert vaulted upon the fleetest, and 
escaped from them by a miracle, while they imagined they 
had him securely in their power, priding themselves in 
the intricacy ef these corridores, from which they flattered 
themselves no one could escape undetected. 

Yor several days did our wanderer travel, over deserts 
and threugh forests, unknowing and unknown, scarce ex- 
isting on the food which his enemies had provided in the 
sumpter bags of the saddie; this was coarse, and now 
uearly exhausted, he continually dreaded again falling 
into the hands of his enemies; and scarce daring to rest 
his head, though many a downy pillow of greenest turf 
had invited him. Often had the sun risen and set upon 
his aching eslids, when at length the majestic Rhine ap- 
peared in the distaut landscape; but this river, in which 
he had so often laved afier the fatigues of the chace, did 
not, as he approached its margin, seem to gladden at his 
approach. The golden hues of the sun did net, as hereto- 
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fore, gild its bosom; but a dusky blue haze hovered over 
it, and, as it melted away in the horizon, displayed a broad 
expause of a greenish gloom; numerous water-fowl skim- 
med its surface, and their screams only broke the silence 
which nature seemed wrapt in. For the first time he 
threw the bridle on his horse’s neck, and as at length he 
saw his domestic spires glitter at a distance, all the woman 
rushed into his soul. At the end of a few days he re- 
turned to a home, which, for several years, by the com- 
mand of his uncle, he had long ceased to visit; although 
he had resisted his wish of having it dismantled, as an 
unnecessary expence; and to discharge those servants, who, 
though now grey-headed in the service of Baron Bruhl, 
had dedicated their youth to the service of him and his 
father. 

Though still ignorant of the fate of his Adelaide, whom 
he loved with all the fervour of a young enthusiast, he 
forbade not those emotions of joy which rushed into his 
bosom as he approached his paternal roof; while memory 
of the days, those days that were past as a shadow, filled 
him with a pleasing melancholy. He anticipated meeting 
with some old domestic, wandering later than the rest; 
and he felt almost as much pleasure in that idea, asa 
father would on meeting with his children. But it was 
late when he arrived at Castle Bruhl, the sun had long 
sunk, rosy red, beneath the highest mountain top ; and 
the darkness of eve had painted nature in one hue, by the 
time Albert arrived at the warden’s gate. Yet the autum- 
nal beetle flew round his head, as he sounded the horn at 
the portal: three times did Albert hear its deepening 
sound break the awful repose, auswered only by the 
hollow of every neighbouring glen, when a presentiment, 
chilly cold, struck his bosom; he waited in dread sus- 
pense; the clouds now drove along in volumes, leaving 
part of a moon sometimes unveiled, at others apparently 
borne away by the elementary agitation. But in vain he 
svucht for admission, He sode round to the draw-bridge, 
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it was down; no impediment checked his progress; and 
now, indeed, he became convinced that all was not right. 
The portcuilis was raised, every door was open. Ills 
hat was now displaced from his head, by the flirting of 
an owl, many of which had already taken up their abode 
in this house of almost desolation. He passed the ser- 
vant’s hall, where every thing was still and silent ; no cheer- 
ful fire emblazoned the hearth, and the sounds of mirth 
no longer resounded through every passage; the story of 
the Grey Beard was no more, and the Minstrel’s Tale had 
ceased. Tears of regret filled the eyes of Albert; aud he, 
who was generally as brave as the enraged tyger, played 
the child. As he entered those rooms endeared to him from 
infancy, all, all were alike rebbed of great part of their 
furniture; nought was left, save a few old coaches, and 
the arms and portraits of his ancestors, which decked the 
walls; he returned to his horse, whom he led into the 
court-yard, and the grass, which had covered the pave- 
ment, afforded the beast many a fragrant mouthful. It 
was now too late to think of guing farther; Albert was 
nearly broken hearted; he wrapped himself up in_ his 
cloak, fatigue lent him assistance, aud he fell into a pro- 
found sleep. Unfortunate and persecuted youth, thou who 
hast so often revelled in all the Juxuries of lire; who hast, 
till now, drank of the quick passing cup of happiness, 
little did ye expect so cold a welcome, At length he roused 
himself in thought, after this entire dereliction of his fa- 
culties: conjecture followed conjecture, but to no pur- 
pose, he was only bewildered with thinking. He hoped 
that his nurse, the oid Urganda, might still be living; he 
Jost no time in visiting her: when he did, the talisman 
was broken, and the dreadful truth burst upon him; he 
struck off a tear which had intruded, on leaving the dwell- 
ing of his ancestors, and mounted his fatigued beast. 

The vapours of night had nearly dispersed, the dew- 
drops were waiting fur the incense breathing morn, and 
he felt his heart somewhat lighter on entesing the cottage 
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of the helpmate of his infancy. She alone was left of all 
the train; and, when she received him with all the fond- 
ness uf a mother, he forgot his grief, and had nearly wept 
for joy upon her bosom. She welcomed him with a shriek 
of surprise; it was almost too much for her; and, notwith- 
standing Albert kept continually pressing her to relate 
what had passed during his absence, he could not for some 
time get a rational answer to a single inquiry. His horse 
was taken care of; refreshments Were set before him, 
which he found himself obliged to partake of (if he had 
the least desire to hear of aught else but his own accom- 
:nodatian) and then in nearly breathless ejaculations, the 
old lady began to recover her speech: “ Ab, lack-a-day, my 
lad! where have you been all this many a Jong day; no- 
body knew any thing of you but your uncle, and he is 
so snubbish, that there’s no getting an answer from him. 
He is more gloomy than ever; and he said lately that he 
knew nothing of you. He gives it out that you were murdered 
in the forest; andI am sure it has cost me manya tear; and 
if you bad been made away with, I khow who —. Your 
goods are all sold, and Katherine and Walkmaer, and 
Wolf, and all the cther servants, were discharged at a mo- 
ment’s warning, with tearful eyes and bréaking hearts !— 
But pray, but pray, my lord, eat a little more: I’m sure you 
can eat another omlet.”—* I cannot,” interrupted the impa- 
tient Albert; “ fur Goud’s sake go on with your story.”— 
“ Not a little bit more of that krout!”—* If you have any 
regard for my welfare,” reiterated he, “ if you wish not 
to drive me mad, I conjure you to proceed.”—-“ Ah! my 
lord, I warrant me you have passed many a sleepless night. 
Mercy! how your poor eyes are sunk in your head! and 
how pale !"—“ I conjure you, my dear nurse, to proceed ; 
you keep me on the rack,” cried Albert, impatiently. “I 
rack vou; Lord have mercy on you,” replied his garrulous 
narrator; “ I am sure I would be the last to torment you, 
poor soul!” Thus he found it was to no purpose to wish 
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to hurry Urganda, she would proceed in her own way; 
aud Albert, overcome with vexation, which the respect he 
had for her prevented being visible, and although suf. 
fering all the torments of suspense and agitation, deter- 
mined to await her pleasure for the expected wommuni- 
cation. 


( To be continued. ) 


THE BUSY BODY. 


I WAS too much interested in the story of Mrs. Or- 
mond to neglect being of her party on the evening ap- 
pointed, and, immediately after tea, she very obligingly 
recommenced the desired recital as fullows :— 

“ Berkley, at his subsequent interview with my father, 
entered into so perfect au explanation, that even I, self 
deluded as I was, could not fail to be convineed that 
Frances was indeed the real ohject of his pursuit; and, 
overwhelmed with same, mortification, and disarpoint- 
ment, I requested permission of my father to visit a friend 
in the couniry, that | might not be under the necessity of 
witnessing an event so painful to my feelings, as te 
ubion of my sister with Alfred. 

“ The friend to whose residence I was permitted to repair, 
lad been a former schoolfellow: she was as romantic in 
her ideas as myself, and conduled with me, most patheti- 
cally, on my unfortunate attachment; yet at the same time 
ventured to insinuate, that Berkley could not be the ex- 
alted character I had represented him in my letters to her, 
or he would have nobly sacrificed his own inclination to 
my happiness. And to this I partially assented, and by 
degrees, began to take as much pains to discover his im- 
perfections, as I had previously done to create imaginary 
excellence. At length pride got the better of despondency, 

















the family see that I no longer suffered a misplaced par- 
tiality to prey upon my peace. I even, a short time after- 
wards, accepted an invitation to pass a few weeks with my 
sister Berkley. She had then been married four mouths, 
and the assiduous gallantry of the lover had sunk into the 
careless civility of the husband. Frances did not, or would 
not, perceive the change, while I beheld it with surprise and 
secret gratification; not that I felt pleasure in the prospect 
of his regard for my sister being ‘on the decline, but that 
J was not the object of his caprice. 

* How shall I,-my dear young friends, relate to you 
what followed, or acknowledge that Berkley, as vain as 
artlul, taking advantage of my former too imprudently dis- 
covered attachment, dared to insult me with libertine ad. 
vances. From that morning, believe me, I regarded him 
with detestation; and, as | would not shock my sister hy 
disclosing the baseness of her husband, | made the best 
plausible excuse, and withdrew from her house. I returned 
to my father, who, perceiving that something had occurred 
to disturb me, anxiously endeavoured to discover what it 
was. I had not resolution sufficient to conceal the truth 
bat, clasping his hand with fervour, exclaimed, ‘Oh! my 
dear father! how just was your opinion of Berkley ; he is 
an abandoned profligate; never again will I oppose my 
vwn conceit against your experience.’ My tather was 
astonished at my vehemence; he demanded an explana- 
tion; and that which 1 gave filled him with the deepest 
concern. ‘It is, indeed, no more than I expected,’ said 
he, ‘and I grieve for my poor Fanny; fortunately, how- 
ever, she is of a steady disposition, and not possessed of 
such lively feelings as you; she will neither run into the 
catremes of error, or suffer her husband’s couduct to de- 
stroy her tranquillity, unless it becomes too flagrant; which 
I hope aill not be the case. And are you sure, Margret, 
that you are entirely cured of your romantic attachment to 
Aifred?—* You need not doubt it, sir,’ I replied, with 
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; 
spirit; ‘ romautic my attachment might be, but it rested 
only on supposed worth; that basis removed all other ideal 
tharms vanish with it; be assured your daughter can never 
love criminally, although she may have sufiered herself to 
prefer indiscreetly.’ 
| “ My father embraced me tenderly; ‘ you are a strange 
] creature, Margaret,’ said he, * but I hope you neither 
deceive yourself nor me in what you now assert. Could 
you, my child, make up your mind to marry Ormond?’ I 
1 hesitated. ‘Ah! you demur, then you are still infa- 
5 tuated.’—' No, my dear father, you mistake my sentiments 
upon this subject. After my ridiculous conduct Mr Or- 
‘| mond must entertain too strong a degree of contempt for 
1 me to treat me with that delicacy and regard which I 
; should expect from a husband, even if any other motives 
: should induce him sull to accept or solicit my hand.’ ¢ It is 
| you who are mistaken,’ returned my father; * but read this 
L Jetter, which I received from him about a fortnight since, 
| and then deeide as you please.” I took the letter, and 
perused the contents with equal surpiize and satisfaction; 
it ran thus:— 








Liverpool, Oct, 12. 
MY DEAR AND RESPECTED FRIEND, 

You ask me if I have not yet banished your ungrateful 
daughter from my heart, for ungrateful you deem her in 
not bestowing her aflections where your wishes point; but I, 
who am an advocate for the free agency of the heart, can 
readily forgive her fora preference which unhappily re- 
flects more credit on her taste than on her judgment. 
Few susceptible females of her age could behold Alfred 
Berk'ey with indifference; while J, plain in speech, un- 
polished in manners, and with nothing but a warm faith- 
. | ful heart, am in great want of a letter of recommendation 
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to obtain me the favour of the fair. Till now, it is true, I 
never regretted this deficiency, but it is "too late tu sacri- 
fice to the Graces now; and, whea I see how sadly many 
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suffer the diminution of their intrinsic value by submitting 
to this sort of polishing, Ido not feel much inclined to 
venture. But this is foreign from the purpose; I did not 
sit down with any intention of writing about myself, your 
daughter was the subject, and to her we will return, The 
sentiment I once experienced for her was not of the evanes- 
cent nature you suppose, I have still a most tender regard 
for her, and should she at any future time be inclined to 
cherish a more favourable opinion of me, be satisfied I 
should feel more gratified by a preference founded on rea- 
son and conviction, than had I chanced at first to win her 
approbation. For this change, however, I have not the 
presumption to hope. I am preparing to quit England on 
an afiuir of speculation; for a man seldom has any strong 
local attachment, unless his native home is endeared to 
him by domestic comforts and tender ties.—I will write 
to you again before I quit this place as it will take several 
weeks to arrange the business which brought me hither. 
Adieu, may you enjoy uninterrupted health and happiness 


till we meet again. Yours 
EDWARD ORMOND. 





“ Here was indeed a character worthy of esteem, yes, [ 
will own it; to an enthusiastic mind like mine it appeared 
to claim a warmer emotion, I felt ashamed of my former 
weakness, and hastening to my father, returned him the 
letter, with a look which unequivocally expressed my opi- 
nion of the writer. ‘ I see,’ said my father, smiling, ‘ your 
sentiments coincide with mine.’—* Perfectly, sir.’—* Then 
Ormond must not quit his native country upon your ac- 
count..—* Upon my account,’ I repeated with emotion ; 
‘certainly not, my dear father, I should never forgive 
myself.,—* Then I may recall him.’ I laughed. ‘If you 
think you have the power you have my permission.’ In 
short Ormond returned, and we were married. I have 
now,” continues Mrs. Ormond, “ brought my adventures 
to a conclusion; it remains only to say, that in my hus 
VOL. XIN. Ss I 
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band I found the steady friend, the judicious adviser, the 
tender protector, and the endeared companion ; nor have 
I ever had an hour’s cause to repent my father’s choice. 
Far different has been the lot of my poor sister, united to 
a thoughtless dissipated man, her peace of mind has flown 
for ever; their property dissipated, and an infant family 
rising round her; while want and misery would oppress 
her on all sides, but for the generous succour of the best 
of parents. And this, my good young friends, would have 
heen my lot, with the aggravated evil of knowing that I 
had offended my father, wronged my sister, and made the 
best of men unhappy, and exiled him from his country 
and connections. 

“ Yet.are these the too common effects of a tuo obstinate 
adherence to first impressions, which we dignify with the 
title of constancy. Thus, what romance and table terms 
a virtue degenerates into vice, and serves only to involve 
ourselves and our discreet relatives in innumerable cala- 
mities. Believe me there is no merit in corstancy except 
when it becomes a part of our moral duty, then it is truly 
the stamp of virtue.” 

Mrs, Ormond having ceased speaking, received the thanks 
of her young auditors, several of whom seemed inclined 
to become converts to her doctrine; aud I have presumed 
to lay her |ittle story before the public, in the hope of con- 
vincing a few romantic young ladies, that the object of 
their choice at sixteen is very rarely such as reason and re« 
flection would concur in approving at six and twenty: that 
parents are not always fools or tyrants; and that the most 
accomplished and insinuating lover frequently proves an 
abaudoned libertine husband, It is true, thatone example 
will notestablish the authenticity of this statement, or make 
the application general, but an appeal to the observation 
of the experienced will be more convincing, and will un- 
doubtedly lead to a discovery of similar examples, 
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THE CHILD OF SUSPICION: 


& ROMANTIC TALE, 







( Continued from page 38. ) 






CHAP. II. 


ALL was soon in a state of bustle and confusion at Mor- 
timer Hall, a courier arrived, with intelligence that Sir 
IIerbert and his lady were upon the road, and would 
reach the hall by sun-set; and the necessity for immediate 
preparation was so pressing that the sleeping infant was 
scarcely thought of. The notice was so short, that the 
beds were unaired, the poultry not killed, the milk not 
skimmed, and poor Winifred had her hands so full of 
business that she scarcely knew which way to turn. At 
length, however, owing to the most assiduous and unre- 
mitting exertions, every thing was in proper order, and 
the bell at the great gate rung just as Humphrey finished 
brushing his best snuff-coloured coat, in which he designed 
to receive the nuble owners of the mansion. The remains 
ef the unfortunate womau had, on the preceding day, been 
decently interred in the village church-yard, therefore all 
anxiety on that score was over; but, just as Winifred was 
running to her drawers to look out her last new cap, the 
loud crying of the boy, just awaking, filled her with terror 
indescribable. “ Wha’, in the name of mercy, shall I do 
now,” she muttered to herself; “ my lady will certainly 
hear the little squalling urchin, and I shall be turned out 
of deors, perhaps, fur my humanity: well, ;well, this is a 
pretty piece of business.” ‘ 

At this moment she heard the voice of Sir Herbert, en- 
quiring for her, as he ascended the stairs; luckily, the in- 
fant ceased crying, and, consigning it to the ready Jane, 
the trembling old woman made her appearance. “ How 
are yuu, Mrs. Morgan?” asked the baronet, taking her 
















































and brought you home a mistress: there, pay your re- 
spects to Lady Mortimer, and let her see what accommo- 
dations you have got for her.” Winifred turned to make a 
profound revérence to her new lady, but started with un- 
concealed surprise and disappointment, when she perceived 
a little spare mean looking figure, cbviously deformed, 
and whose squinting grey eyes glanced malignantly upon 
the agitated old woman. Sir Herbert turned aside to conceal 
a@ smile; and, placing his hand on the shoulder of Hum- 
phrey, he strove to conceal his untimely risibility, by poiut- 
Ing out a grotesque figure wought on the tapestry. “ Well, 
Mrs. Morgan,” said Lady Mortimer, “ when you have re- 
covered the.use of your faculties I hope you will take the 
trouble to show me to my chamber; I really am not accus- 
tomed to be stared at in such an unaccountable way; and 
but that my servants would, I fear, lose themselves in the 
intricacies of this barbarous old-fashioned place, I should 
not submit to be conducted by such an ill-mannered old 
woman.” 

Winifred, rather nettled by this ungracious speech, ree 
plied, somewhat sharply, “ Marry, come up; but, perhaps, 
I may understand manners as well as my betters, saving 
your ladyship’s presence ; and barbarous as this place may 
seem to your ladyship, there have been generation after 
generation of my honoured master’s family who lived and 
died in it; aye, and I wish some of them were alive now.” 
—“ Nay, my good Winifred,” said Sir Herbert, mildly, 
and thinking it was time to check her volubility, “ Lady 
Mortimer did net mean to cast any reflections upen you in 
our ancient venerable habitation; and although you did 
stare at her rather unpolitely, she has too much good 
sense to be offended at your want of knowledge of the 
rules of polite society; besides, she is fatigued and hungry, 
and all that, you know, does not improve the temper.”— 
Nor the looks neither, thought Winifred, if one may judge 
by this specimen. “I beg your ladyship’s pardon,” said 
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she, aloud, “if I have given offence, I did not intend it.” 
— It is no matter,” returned Lady Mortimer, waving her 
hand with an air of consequence, “ show me to my cham- 
ber, good woman, that is all [ require; and let the butler 
send me up sume chicken patties."—“ I am very sorry, my 
lady, but really I do not know how to make any such 
thing; you shall have a nice boiled chick in a short time.” 
—*“ Well, well; go along; I suppose I shall be starved to 
death in this place.” 

Winifred was too much vexed to reply, but, shutting the 
door with precipitation, found her chagrin increased by 
having demolished one end of her best apron, in the 
warmth of her resentment. At the bottom of the stair- 
case she met Humphrey. “ Well,” said he, in a whisper, 
“ are the little lady and you better friends yet?” —* Friends, 
indeed,” returned Winifred, with tears in her eyes, “ | 
wish she had never come to this place; here were we 
hugging ourselves with the idea of Sir Herbert bringing 
home a young and beautiful bride; that there would be 
dancing on the lawn, and such revelry: instead of which, 
lo and behold, here comes an ugly crooked creature, as 
ill-tempered as old scratch. Well, fur my part, I think our 
master was bewitched to marry her.”—“ Ah!” replied 
Hiumphrey, shaking his head, “ money does every thing 
now adays.”"—“ Money! what could Sir Herbert want of 
money; has he not got this beautiful estate, and plenty 
more ?”— You know nothing about it, but I suspect it is 
as I say; why, do you think Sir Herbert would have had 
all them beautiful timber trees cut down, if he had not 
wanted money ?” 

IJumphrey had indeed guessed the truth. Sir Herbert 
had succeeded to his father’s title and estates at too early 
an age to know what was due to the former, or how to 
preserve the latter; the consequence was, as usual, mort- 
gage upon mortgage, until all resources failing, a wealthy 
wife seemed the last and only means of avoiding an in- 
glorious emigration, Miss Lupino, the daughter of 
12 
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wealthy stock-jobber, had frequently been in parties where 
he visited, and had distinguished him by the most flatter- 
ing regard; the pill was not palatable, but it was thickly 
gilt, and Sir Herbert determined to swallow it. No sooner, 
however, was the honey-moon passed, than the baronet, 
not choosing to become the butt of his friends, by exhibit- 
ing his fair companion on the box of his barouche, or run 
the risk of being annoyed by the visits of her city connec- 
tions, he, under the plea of urgent business with his stew- 
ard, and a wish to give her pleasure, hurried the lady 
down to Mortimer Hall, where, in solitude and deep sur- 
rounding shades, he determined she should remain unseen, 
Of this determination he, nevertheless, deemed it most 
prudent not to give her too early information, but to leave 
the disclosure of his intentions to time and chance; and it 
was with some vexation he witnessed the inauspicious 
aspect of her first introduction. He accordingly took the 
first opportunity of summoning Humphrey and Morgan 
into his presence, and, after very condescendingly convers- 
ing with them wpon various uninteresting topics, he as- 
sumed a more scrious air, and addressed them to the 
following effect :—“ I am unspeakably sorry, my good 
friends, to perceive that you have given way to an unjust 
prejudice against Lady Mortimer; a prejudice which her 
want of personal attraction has most probably given birth 
to; now I wish you, as sensible well-disposed persons, to 
get the better of such weakness; first, because it is fre- 
quently founded upon error; and, secondly, because it is 
probable that Lady Mortimer will make the hall her con- 
stant residence; and I should be sorry to compel such aged 
domestics, who have served me faithfully, to seek another 
asylum, which must inevitably be the case should either 
of you seriously disoblige her ladyship, upon whose side I 
will promise there shall be no offence given.” Humphrey 
and Winifred gazed at each other in mute consternation ; 
it was an arrangement equally unexpected and unwished 
for, yet neither dared to express disapprobation, “ We will 
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do our best to make things agreeable to her ladyship,” said 
Humphrey. “ I never affront nobody that doesn’t put upon 
me,” murmured Winifred; and Sir Herbert, unwilling to 
push the subject farther, expressed his satisfaction. Wini- 
fred now deemed this a proper opportunity to reveal a 
secret which could not long be concealed; she therefore 
bluntly told the whole story of the hapless wanderer and 
the little orphan, adding, “ and now, sir, [ hope you will 
not be displeased at the part I took in it; and I have told 
you the whole truth, that you might not suspect any thing 
worse.” Sir Herbert smiled. “ You are perfectly right, 
Winifred, to be careful of your reputation; if you can find 
time to attend to the little bantling I have not the smallest 
objection, that is, provided it meets with Lady Mortimer’s 
approbation, to its remaining under your care.” Of this 
Winifred almost despaired, but departed highly pleased 
with the afflability and good-humour of the buronet. 

At night, when the household had retired to rest, 
Winifred, whose little charge happened to be more than 
usually wakeful, heard the voices of Sir Herbert and his 
lady in high contention; nor did the loud dispute cease 
for several hours. Inthe morning Lady Mortimer appeared 
with swoln eyes, her accent was no longer haughty, her 
manner no longer domineering; while Sir Herbert was as 
unconcerned and carelessly polite as before. “ Mrs, Mor- 
gan,” said Lady Mortimer, when Winifred appeared to 
know what she would choose for dinner, “ I understand 
you have got a young child in the house; I should like to 
see it.” Morgan, highly pleased at this intimation, cagerly 
hurried after Jane, who soon brought the child into her 
ladyship’s presence. “ It is a very pretty child,” observed 
Lady Mortiner, slightly surveying it; “ there is a portrait 
too, I have heard.” Winifred immediately took it from 
her pocket. Lady Mortimer surveyed it attentively: “ Has 
Sir Herbert seen this ?”—‘* No, my lady; he did not think 
to ask for it, though I mentioned it to him.”—* You may 
leave it with me,” said Lady Mortimer, carclessly tossing 
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it into her trinket box, “and I have no objection to the 
child being kept at the hall, provided you do not let me be 
disturbed by his noise; for as my health is not very good, 
Sir Herbert thinks it will be of service to me to remain 
here some time longer. I do not much admire the place, I 
own; but perhaps I shall get reconciled to it in time.” 
Morgan had too good a heart to bear resentment beyond 
the moment, and conceiving that her master was not, in 
reality, so complaisant a husband as he wished to appear, 
began to suffer pity to take the place of indignation, 
“Why, to be sure, my lady, this is rather a dullish place, 
in the winter most e-peciaily; but then, to gentlefolks like 
your ladyship, who can read, and all that, time cannot 
hang so heavy upon hand.”"—“ Have we no neighbours at 
all?” enquired Lady Mortimer. “ Who lives in that Gothic 
building which I see from my window ?”—* That, my lady, 
is Kenersly Abbey, it is a curious old building, and be- 
longs to the Luiterel family. Lord Lutterel died a short 
time ago, and as there is no rightful heir to be found, 
affairs seem in jeopard hke.”—“ Who occupies the abbey 
at present?” enquired Lady Mortimer, with apparent earnest- 
ness. “ His lurdship’s brother is just come down,” replied 
Winifred ; “ he has assumed the title, and taken possession 
of the estate; but nobody likes him, and so every one 
wishes thas the real heir, the late ford’s son, could be 
fownd.”—* Lord Lutterel then had a son, who is missing ?” 
observed Lady Mortimer. “ Aye, that he had,” rejoined 
Winifred, sighing, “ and a noble youth he was; I can re- 
member, some twenty years ago, how every body doated 
upon him.”"—"* By every body, I suppose you mean yourself 
and the servants at the abbey?” observed Lady Mortimer, 
with a sneer. “ Why no, my lady, that was not exactly 
what I meant; but the servants did indeed doat upon Mr. 
Osborne, for he was the very moral of perfection; he 
never gave himself airs, or treated his dependents as if 
they were not made of the same flesh and blood. But it 
was not only the servants who loved him, there was one— 
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but that is no matter, I shall say nothing about that.”— 
“ [ should like very much to hear some more on this sub- 
ject,” said Lady Mortimer; “ you will oblige me, Mrs. 
Morgan, by telling me what you know; I love to hear 
family anecdotes ?”?—“ Indeed, my lady,” said Winifred, 
after a pause, “I am but a poor hand at remembering 
such things; I know there was some talk of a love affair, 
but the friends on both sides objected, and so it was broke 
off, and then the young man went abroad, and I fancy 
has not since been heard of, but he is supposed to be dead ; 
he may not be though, for all that.” Morgan being either 
unable or unwilling to give any further information, 
Lady Mortimer soon dismissed her. 

On the following day Sir Herbert quitted the hall, and 
poor Winifred found, to her great mortification, that the 
old walls were not then to be enlivened with feasting or 
revelry. For some time after the departure of Sir Herbert, 
Lady Mortimer shut herself up in sullen humour, and only 
let the inhabitants of the hall know that she was their 
lady by finding fauit with every thing sent to, or done for 
her. At last the morose fit wore off, and she condescended 
to be particularly pleased with Jane, to whom she made 
several handsome presents, and often engaged her to stroll 
about the pleasure grounds with her. Children are easily 
attracted by the least appearance of good-nature, and the 
uursing of litthe Walter was soon considered by her less 
agreeable than rambling about with a fine lady, who gave 
her so many pretty frocks and sashes. Walter, it Is true, 
fared the worse; but he was a chearful healthy child, and 
would roll about on a blanket for hours together, without 
being clamorous; and his well-formed robust limbs gave 
promise of increasing vigour and activity. 
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(To be continued, ) 
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ELLEN; 
OR, 
THE PARSONAGE, 





(Continued frum page 43.) 





LETTER V. 


TO CHARLES D———, ESQ. 


M. Park. 


MERCY! mercy! my dear friend; please to recollect 
that raillery is one of the severest weapons man can use 
against man. In sooth, your Jetter is enough to rail and 
Jangh all the devils, blue or black, to the Red Sea. Would 
to heaven the writer were with me. After ridiculing my dis- 
ease, you propose, by way of cure, a visit to London. Your 
invitation has much magnetism in it. You tell me, there 
the arts and sciences luxurate; that there I might behold 
the finest specimens in my favourite art of painting; hear 
the very genius of music breathe in the notes of a Cata- 
Jani, and see those scenes of Shakespeare, over which we 
have so often “ hung enamour'd,” embodied by a Kemble 
and a Siddons. All this, Charles, is nearly enough to draw 
me from the path propriety has pointed out for my con- 
duct. But I must remain here, at least for a time: duty 
commands it; and however irksome and ennuyant may 
be her orders, I will obey them. I am scarcely yet known 
to my tenants, therefure will not, the moment I come 
among them, quit a set of beings, from whose industry 
spring my means of luxury, to squander their labour- 
earned rents among strangers. No, Charles, they shall 
receive from me all the incitements to industry I can give 
them ; and what I do spend, shall be amidst them; ’twas 
ever my father’s rule, and ‘tis too good a one to be broken 
through by his son already. Were I a politician I should 
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advise this to be attended to a little more by the nobility 
and gentry of a sister country. By the bye, speaking of 
this subject has brought to my recollection an incident 
which occurred some few days since, which gave me an 
opportunity, not only of enjoying the pleasure of con- 
ferring happiness, but also of administering Justice. 

I was returning home from inspecting some improve- 
ments [am making on a distant part of my estate, when 
on entering the Park I perceived a woman, surrounded 
by four small child:en, approaching me. "I'was apparently 
a labourer’s wife; her face was palid and sickly, but the 
children were pictures of health: their dress was mean, 
and yet an air of cleanliness ennobled it. As I drew near 
the group, the children, whe had been gambolling before 
the woman, slunk beliind her, and looked on me with ap- 
parcot terror; the woman trembled from head to foot, she 
made me acurtsey; something appeared to taulter on her 
lips, but she could not utter it. 

I stopped, and stroking the white head of a chubby 
little rogue, said, “thou art a fine little fellow;” then, 
turning to the woman, asked her if she was the mother of 
all these children? “ Y-e-s, vour honour,” she stanmered 
out,” and burst into tears. “ And why do you weep, my 
good woman?” said I, “ does any kind of distress, in my 
power to dispel, canse these tears? Come, tell me.”— 
“Ob! your honour,” answered she; and, dropping another 
curtsey, presented me a letter she held in her hand. Per- 
ceiving it was addressed to me, I opened it, and read as 
follows :— 


The humble petition of William and Martha Jones, 
secouded by the requests of some of the inhabitants 
of M——-, to Sir Henry M , Bart. 

SIR, 
The husband of the woman, and father of the children, 
now before you, had the misfortune to incur the displea- 
sure of the late Sir Charles M——, your father, in a 
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manner which shall be related to you. Although nearly a 
stranger among us, the character conceived by us of you, 
from what we have seen and heard since the lamented 
death of your father, has induced the undersigned to offer 
you this petition in his favour. 

William and Martha Jones were both born in this vil- 
lage; they were friends from infancy, and time ripened 
their early partiality into a warmer sentiment than friend- 
ship. They loved, and were married. They were young, 
healthy, and industrious; these were the only portions 
they brought each other, but heaven smiled upon their 
union. William toiled for his Martha with cheerfulness, 
and she made his home comfortable; they had children, 
who were healthy, and their life was for a time one con- 
tinued series of happiness:— 





“ From labour health, from health contentment springs, 
(Contentment opes the source of every joy ; 

They envied not, they never thought of kings; 

Nor from those appetites sustained annoy, 

That chance may frustrate or indulgence cloy.” 


Thus had this humble couple lived together for several 
years, when Martha, from anxiety and exertion in attend- 
ing one of her childremgn the small-pox, was seized with 
a fever. Poor Willian idbances had been sadly weakened 
by the illness of his child, and the expences arising from 
this second calamity, stripped him eutirely of the little 
hoard industry had laid up against a time, when age or 
ill-health might prevent his working. He sold almost 
every thing he had; he toiled incessantly, but all would 
not do; and he was about to ask that assistance of the in- 
habitants of the village which he knew would be granted 
(but at which his independent spirit reoiled) when, by 
mischance, he met with a loose fellow, who had long been 
suspected of gaining a living by poaching. This man, who 
knew William's situation, wanted, and had sought in vain, 
fir an accomplice ; for so well was Sir Charles beloved, sir, 
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in the village, that no one would, by depriving him of his 
game, offend him in the only particular in which he was 
severe. This fellow painted to William Jones the profits 
tu be procured by poaching; but William knew ’twas dis- 
honest, and refused to join him in it, The man then 
shewed him the horrors of his present situation—a wife 
dying for want of assistance—a family starving. William's 
heart wavered; the poacher saw his advantage, and fol- 
lowed it up; and that same night they were detected, with 
game upon them, by two of Sir Charles M——’s game- 
keepers. 

Your father, sir, prosecuted them as far as the very 
letter of the law, and this man (till this single case) of irre- 
proachable character, stills remains immured in a prison. 
The wife and children of William, as soon as their situa- 
tion became known, found many friends to relieve them, 
and are now partly restored to health. But, sir, transient 
is the bloom of the rose of health, if not cheered by the 
bright sun of happiness; soon is it withered by the sharer 
of sorrow. We have before said, sir, that “ report speaks 
goldenly of your character ;” we understand you kuvow, 
and enjoy “ the luxury of duing good.” Will you not then, 
sir, by allowing this worthy and industrious man to return 
to his family, feel pleasure in the thought of having re- 
stored peace, happiness, and content, to the breasts of six 
beings, whose prayers will never arise to that power which 
sees both your actions and theirs, unaccompanied by your 
name, and wishes for your welfare! You will grant our 
request; you will procure his release; and, in the confi- 
dence of this, we beg leave to subscribe ourselves, 

Sir, your humble servants.” 


Here folluwed a list of several names, with must of 
which I was acquainted; and I recollected they were the 
worthiest part of my neighbours I have yet seen. I turned 
towards the woman, who had been standing in trembling 
suspence while I read the letter, assured her 1 knew 
VOL. XI.——-N. 8. K 
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nothing of the affair till that moment, and that I should 
instantly set about William's release ; and also would en- 
deavour, by future encouragement, to remunerate him for 
the loss of happiness and time he had sustained. Oh! 
Charles, how sweet ’tis to view the tear of gratitude and 
joy ; and how heavenly the idea that you have given birth 
to that tear. Martha's expressions came richly flowing 
from a heart which felt all (or more) than her tongue ut- 
tered. She blessed me, and bade the children bless me. 
The little urchins crowded round me, took my hands, and 
bathed them with their tears. I was affected—inexpressibly 
affected. 

The petition had struck me, as out of the common way ; 
the quotations, the style, were different to any thing I 
should have expected from any of my neighbours ; and, as 
I glanced over it again, I asked Martha who had written 
it for her. “ Who, sir!” she replied, with emotion, “ Oh, 
‘one, sir, Ican call by no more proper name than an angel ; 
who, when my poor William was dragged to prison, came 
to our cottage, like an angel indeed, and insisted on order- 
ing for me, and giving me every thing that could do good 
to orcomfort me or my children: it was one, sir, whom 
every soul in the village loves and blesses.”—“ But the 
name of this worthy person, Martha?” said I, “ Miss 
Morland, sir,” she replied; “ it is the last at the bottom of 
the letter, sir.” I looked, and saw written in the same pretty 
hand as the body of the letter, Ellen Morland. “ And who 
is this Miss Morland ?” asked I. “ She is,” answered Mar- 
tha, “a beautiful, kind, rich, young lady, niece to our 
parson, Mr. Conway; God bless them, they are both good 
alike.”——“ Indeed!” rejoined I, “ and does she live with 
Mr. Conway ?”—“ Yes, your honour; and main fond they 
are of one another too; Mr. Conway, I am sure, loves her 
as well as he does his own son, Mr. Frederic.” All the 
particulars I could get from Martha, of this Miss Morland, 
were, that she was young, beautiful, benevolent, and be- 
loved by every bedy; therefore I told her to go to the 
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house, and take some refreshment. She, however, with a 
stammering tongue, said, “ if I would excuse her rudeness, 
she had rather go and impart my. goodness to William, I 
gave the children what silver I had about me, and they 
left me; the mother with a tear and a curtsey, as Sterne 
says, “ more an humble curtsey than a low one; it was 
ene of those quiet thankful sinkings, when the spirit bears 
itself down, the body does no more than tell it.” 
My letter is unreasonably long. Adieu. 
MENRY M——., 





—_——- -—-- 





P.S. I should like te be acquainted with this Ellen 
Morland. By the bye, her quotations from Beattie re- 
minds me I have lost my copy of his poems, and in rathera 
strange manner too; "twas from my pocket, during a stroll ; 
and, notwithstanding my own diligent search and offers 
of reward for its return, by those who may have found it, 
I have been able to hear or see nothing of it. I am vexed, 
as there are in it some marginal notes and observations I 
should not wish te be perused by every curious eye. I will 
thank you to replace my loss as soon as convenient. 

Yours, encore, M. Me 
( To be continued. ) 
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THE CAPTAIN'S DAUGHTER; 
OR, A 
JOURNAL OF VICISSITUDES. 


( Concluded from page 52. ) 


PACKET IX. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 
ARRIVED in safety at the hospitable mansion of my 
worthy and respected friends, we were received with all 
the welcome of hearts acquainted with urbanity and friend- 
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ship. Mrs. Townsend was in raptures with her hosts, 
and the animated manners of her charming daughter; she 
was enchanted with the romantic beauties of the com- 
manding country, and, possessing a fine talent for land- 
scape drawing, she particularly enjoyed her frequent ex- 
cursions over the mountains, and along the wild seques- 
tered dales, where she sketched a number of the most 
picturesque views, with infinite taste and masterly execu- 
tion; declaring, at the same time, she was so delighted 
with the scenery she beheld, that she was determined to 
postpone her journey to the southward, and engage a 
romantically situated cuttage, just then to be let, for the 
remainder of the summer, on the banks of Grasmere- 
Water. A plan which was, however, strenuously opposed 
by Mr. and Mrs. Ewbank, who at length prevailed on her 
to relinquish her purpose, and continue their guest during 
her stay in the north. 

Behold me thus again, with feelings of the most plea- 
surable nature, a resident beneath the roof of my respect- 
ed friends, of whom as you may imagine, I had made 
early enquiries after Montague Wallace, but could gain no 
further intelligence of him, than assurances of his welfare, 
aud that he was expeeted very shortly at the Grove; 
when, as Anna playfully declared, I should be made ac- 
quainted with some very unforeseen and pleasurable cir- 
cumstances, but with which she had extorted a promise 
from her parents not to acquaint me, however much my 
curiosity might be upon the rack to discover the secret. In 
vain I urged her to have pity upon my poor heart, thus 
torn by curiosity and the lively interest I experienced in 
the fate of Wallace. The lively girl laughed, uttered half 
sentences, declared herself not at freedom to sulve the 
riddle, and thus amused herself at my expence; until, at 
the expiration of a fortnight from the period of our arrival 
at the Grove, her cousin made his entrée, while we were 
one day seated at dinner, when she scarcely suffered him 
to receive our united congratulations on his arsival, exc 
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she told him I was on the rack of curiosity and suspense, 
awaiting the explanation she had kindly informed me I 
was te receive from himself only, respecting some extraor- 
dinary changes in his affairs, and other matters, to which 
she doubted not I would lend a willing ear. I need not 
attempt to describe the satisfaction expressed by all parties, 
on occasion of this addition to our little circle. Health, 
joy, and pleasure, were depicted on the expressive, manly 
countenance of Montague; whose manners, at all times 
easy, graceful and polished, appeared even yet more ele- 
gant and fascinating than ever. To Mrs. Townsend, as an 
amiable stranger, and the friend of the poor Albinia, his 
attentions were marked by respect and cordiality; while, 
towards myself, he displayed an open, ingenuous, casy, 
freedom of demeanour, authorized by long acquaintance, 
and guided by the strictest rules of delicacy and politeness. 

To say that I felt indiffereat to these attentions, would 
be inconsistent with my usual sincerity; I will therefore 
frankly confess, I received them with the highest gratifica- 
tion; while my heart whispered there was a tenderness in 
his looks and tone of voice, when he addressed me, that 
aftorded reason to imagine neither absence, nor any other 
circumstance, bad diminished the partial favour with which 
I sometimes flattered myself he yet viewed me. Nor was 
it long ere I had ample cause to be assured | had suffered 
no self-delusive hopes to mislead my judgment; for, on 
the very day succeeding his arrival at the Grove, he en- 
gaged me in. a walk along the sequestered vale of Lang- 
dale, when he took an opportunity of explaining the 
change in his affairs, alluded to by Anna Ewbank, and 
made me an offer to become the sharer of that fortune he 
assured me would lose much more than half its value, in 
his eyes, if I refused participating in its benefits; and, with 
the heart that had been long exclusively my own, accept 
the hand of one who knew and appreciated my merits, and 
by every action of his future life would study to promote 
my comfort and felicity. Pleased, though not very greatly 
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surprised, at this explicit declaration of Montague’s affec- 
tion, I scrupled not, with the candour and sincerity so 
natural to my disposition, to acknowledge my cherished 
and perfect esteem for him; as well as to own, that no 
circumstance whatever could afford me an equal happiness 
as to have it in my power to evince my gratitude for his 
liberality and unvarying attachment, and contribute to the 
felicity of the man I valued above all others in creation. 
But, as such conversations, however interesting to the 
parties concerned, are not productive of much entertain- 
ment in the repetition to others, [ shall forbear to repeat 
all that passed during our long, and, to us, most interest- 
ing téte-d-téte, Suffice it to say, that, ere we parted, I 
had given my promise to become the wife of Montague 
at the expiration of two months, and granted him _per- 
mission to acquaint our mutual friends with our engage- 
ments, and arrange his own affairs for the celebration of 
eur nuptials. 


From Mrs. Townsend I had prudently guarded the secret 
of my unfortunate knowledge of the worthless Harring- 
ton; it was now wholly unnecessary to enter into a detail 
of any former circumstances, further than to inform her, 
that an early former attachment between Wallace and my- 
self was now about to unite us together for the remainder 
of our lives, at a much less distant period than either had 
imagined, in consequence of Montague’s having found 
himself unexpectedly enriched, by the decease of a rela- 
tion of his late father, who had acquired a very consider- 
able property in the East India Company’s service, and 
dying unmarried, without any legal heirs to claim his for- 
tune, had bequeathed the principal part of it to his kins- 
man, Montague Wallace, on condition of his bearing the 
name and arms of Fitzosborne, and resigning that of his 
parent; with whom the old gentleman had formerly some 
differences, and bore towards him an unconquerable aver- 
sion. This enmity, however, extended not to his son, and 
when his end was near approaching, Mr. Fitzosborne, 
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aware of how little consequence are then all sublunary 
considerations, dispatched a messenger, requesting the 
presence of his young kinsman; with whose appearance, 
conversation, and attractive manners, he declared himself 
so highly pleased, that he delayed not to execute his former 
intentions of bequeathing the bulk of his large fortune to 
Wallace, who attended him, with an unremitting solici- 
tude, till the moment of his dissolution, and closed his 
eyes at that awful instant, with the attention of a dutiful 
and fondly regarded son. 

Mrs. Townsend was delighted with my prospects, and 
expressed her fullest approbation of the object of my 
choice, whose endowments, she added, “ were so blended 
with modesty, the most polished manners, and a correct 
judgment, that he might be justly accounted one of the 
few who prove the excellence of the Creator’s handy- 
work, and reflect a lustre on the human character, of 
which it would be yet more frequently bereft were not 
such admirable specimens of nature occasionally display- 
ed, to vary and adorn the collections we are daily com- 
pelled to view of dull and worthless pictures of mortality.” 
She regretted, however, that she was so soon to he de- 
prived of a friend and companion, so exactly suited to her 
taste, and for whom she felt the most sincere regard; but 
these regrets were in some degree diminished, when Mr. 
and Mrs. Ewbank gave their consent to Anna’s passing 
the ensuing winter with her in town, or wherever it might 
chance to suit her convenience to fix her temporary abode, 

Having thus brought my Narrative of Vicissitudes nearly 
to a conclusion, I have little more to add, with which you 
are not thuroughly acquainted; I shall therefore briefly 
state, that, at the period appointed, I became the happy 
wife of one of the most estimable of mankind, with whom 
I have already passed near fifteen years of uninterrupted 
domestic harmony and felicity, blessed with the kindest, 
tenderest of husbands; a charming family of children; an 
affluent fortune; health, peace of mind, and almost every 
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wish of my heart gratified to its fullest extent. To expa- 
tiate on the merits of Fitzosborne would be needless, to 
one who has known him so Jong, and is in all respects so 
capable of forming the most correct judgment of his vir- 
tues, as a private individual, and a member of society. 

Of Mrs. Townsend it only remains for me to say, that, 
notwithstanding her first disappointment in her selection 
of an husband, she again entered the pale of wedlock, 
with an handsome young officer, whom she accompanied 
to India, where she still continues; and, as I have every 
reason to imagine, from the tenor of her letters, in pos- 
session of a large portion of domestic happiness. 

Anna Ewbank was also married, three years subsequent 
to the period of my union with her cousin, and resides 
in great comfort with her worthy husband, who is a re- 
spectable clergyman in the north of England. Her excellent 
parents still inhabit their charming residence in Westmore- 
land, and occasionally make excursions to the abode of 
their daughter, and their still highly regarded friends at 
Fitzosborne Park. 

Of the fate of Mr. Harrington I was for some years igno- 
rant. An affair of honour, as it is falsely called, in which 
he killed his antagonist, after seducing and basely desert- 
ing the young man’s only sister, obliged him to make an 
hasty retreat from England; when having passed some 
time, as it was generally supposed, in Germany, he fell 
himself by the sword of an exiled noble of France, whose 
favourite mistress he had dared to withdraw from his pro- 
tection; and died, in the midst of strangers, unregarded 
and unlamented, even by the wretches who had long 
shared his fortune, and aided many of his schemes of trea- 
chery and baseness. 

And now, my dear and much respected Mrs. M——, I 
shall bid you adieu, trusting to your repeated promises of 
shortly quitting your reurement, and hoping to enjoy the 
pleasure of your society at the Park for some weeks, pre- 
vious to our removal for the winter to our newly-purchased 
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residence in London. Remember, both Fitzusborne and 
myself are determined to have you with us; and will, 
positively, if you do not fulfil your engagement at the 
time appointed, storm your castle, and bear off the fair 
owner, who has too long secluded herself from a world she 
1s fitted to adorn, and from the society of her ever faithful 
and affectionate friend, 
ALBINIA FITZOSBORNE. 
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THE TWIN SISTERS. | 





A TALE.~-FROM THE FRENCH OF M. LA DIXMERIF, 





ADELAIDE and Rosalie were the daughters of Sos- 
tenes, king of the Celtic Gauls. They were twins, and 
their resemblance to each other was so perfect, that even 
the nurses employed to attend them would have been 
puzzled to distinguish one from the other, had not a large 
mole on the back of Adelaide’s right hand served to direct 
them, and prevent mistakes. Sostenes was a prince be- 
loved by his people, over whom he had ruled with cle- 
mency and unimpeachable rectitude of conduct ; and it was 
a matter of infinite regret to his subjects, that, by the 
death of the queer, who had never preseated him with 
any other children than the beauteous twins, the nation 
was deprived of the hope of a male successor to the throne; 
Sostenes being too far advanced in yeais fur them to expect 
that he would make another choice. 

The Druids at that time possessed infinite power. They 
had free access to the throne, disposed of places and pen- 
sions at will, and not untrequently of the crown itself, if 
a reigning prince had the misfortune to sive them um- 
brage. The chief of these Druids, who boasted unlimited 
influence over Sustenes, was a man of boundless ambition ; 
he was not an advocate for female government, and was 
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particularly displeased with all these who asserted the 
rights of the young princesses, whom he wished to exclude 
from the throne; finding, however, that it was not in his 
power to effect this entirely, and fearing that the equality 
of age and éxtreme resemblance of the sisters might oc- 
casion some future trouble to the state, he resolved to 
have one at Jeast removed, and buried in obscurity; but 
certain that Sostenes, who dearly loved his children, would 
unwillingly consent to such a sacrifice, he artfully pre- 
tended to consult the oracle, from which he obtained the 
order he desired; and Sostenes, yielding to the supersti- 
tion of the times, dared not dispute such a mandate, had 
it even been to put his daughter to death, In consequence 
of the representations of the crafty priest, the daughter 
who was last born was condemned to pass the remainder 
of her days as a priestess, in the temple of Isis. 

The affectionate sisters, who had attained their fifteenth 
year when this edict was passed, separated with the 
greatest reluctance; and Rosalie, who was of a lively dis- 
position, felt indignant at the injustice and cruelty which 
enforced such a separation. Time, however, and the natu- 
ral piety of her heart, reconciled her to her situation, and 
two years passed away without any change taking place in 
public affairs; but, at this period, a war broke out be- 
tween Sostenes and the prince of Aquitaine, his neigbour, 
in the course of which the town in which the temple of 
Isis stood fell into the hands of the enemy. Leonard, a 
prince of the blood royal of Aquitaine, commanded the 
successful army, The worship of the Goddess Isis was 
unknown to the Aquitaiues, they, thererefore, entered her 
temples without ceremony, and the soldiers would have 
proceeded to commit various outrages, had not they been 
withheld by the positive command of their chief. He per- 
mitted them, it is true, to seize on the treasures, which 
the credulity of the people had enriched the temple with ; 
but he commanded them in peremptory tones to respect 
the females, whose appearance struck him with awe and 
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admiration, although their being closely veiled prevented 
him from ascertaining whether they were beautiful or 
otherwise. Leonard having respectfully assured the af- 
frighted virgins that their sanctuary should not be pro- 
phaned by any act of violence, entreated from her whe 
appeared of most distinction among them, an explanation 
of their real situation, the reason of their being thus im- 
mured, and how far it might be in his power to serve 
them, consistent with his duty to his sovereign. Rosalie, 
to whom he had addressed himself, threw herself at his 
feet. “ Brave prince!” said she, “ upon your generosity 
we depend for the protection you have promised. The 
females you behold here are chiefly of illustrious families, 
devoted by their friends to a religious lite; respect and 
pity your captives, who would sooner die than submit to 
dishonour!” The prince raised the suppliant fair one with 
the utmost tenderness and delicacy. Her voice, her man- 
ner, had touched his heart, and a transient glimpse of her 
features, which he obtained as her veil blew on one 
side, confirmed her conquest of the susceptible Leonard, 
“Fear not, beauteous maid,” he replied, “ although we 
are strangers to your worship in Aquitaine, such priestesses 
as those we now behold would soon teach us a new reli- 
gion; were you once established among us, you would find 
votaries innumerable.” Rosalie, to whom the voice of 
gallantry was not wholly unknown, could not find im he: 
heart to rebuke the prince, who spoke with so much good- 
humoured gaiety, especially as he appeared inclined to 
treat all the inmates of the temple wita scrupulous dece- 
rum; and, when he retired, she joined with the others in 
praises of his person and conduct. 

Leonard, on his side, was enchanted with the lovely 
priestess, and resolved, that as the chance of war had 
thrown her into his power, he would part with bis life 
sooner than relinquish his prize, if he was but fortunate 
enough to inspire her with sentiments equaily partial. 
To effect this, he visited the temple every day, and so 
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far won upon the favour of the artless virgins, that he be- 
came a welcome guest. Rosalie soon disclosed to him her 
real name and rank; a discovery which seemed a death- 
blow to his hopes; and, in the first emotions of despair, 
he made an avowal of his passion, and entreated Rosalie 
to unite her fate with his. The princess was already weary 
of her captivity, but she was aware, that by agreeing to 
this proposal she must involve the prince in trouble and 
disgrace, and she remonstrated with him on the rashness 
which dictated such a proposal. “Is it possible, prince,” 
said she, “ that for me you could consent to forego all your 
ambitious prospects, relinquish your career of glory, and 
retire into solitude without regret; or can you believe me 
so selfish as to wish you to make this sacrifice for me? No, 
no! you were born to serve and adorn your country, far 
be it from me to lead you astray from the paths of duty 
and honour.” 

Leonard was delighted with this solicitude on his ac- 
count; and the tender interest which Rosalie took in his 
welfare made him still more determined to persevere in his 
project, in order to prove his disinterestedness. The arrival 
of the king of Aquitaine for a while diverted him from his 
purpose. Preliminaries of peace were signed by the two 
monarchs, and Sostenes demanded the restitution of the 
captive priestesses. Erasmus, king of the Aquitaines, rea- 
dily agreed to this demand; but he no sooner beheld the 
lovely princess, than he resolved to make proposals for an 
alliance. Such a resolution could not but fill the lovers 
with alarm; Leonard, who knew the disposition of the 
king, was convinced that nothing would turn him from his 
purpose ; and Rosalie, perceiving that she must either be- 
come the bride of Erasmus, or remain a priestess in the 
temple of Isis, listened to the persuasions of Leonard, to 
fly to a distant country. The post which Leonard held in 
the army afforded him the ready means of quitting the camp 
at any hour. A small, but faithful party, were ready to ac- 
company him, and Rosalie, in male attire, passed unob- 
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served, After a perilous and fatiguing journey they ar- 
rived safely in Spain, where they were married ; they then 
retired to a small estate, which Leonard purchased, and 
where all former splendor was obliterated from their recol- 
lection by the sweet endearments of mutual affection. 
Happy in each other, their hearts found no room for am- 
bition: Rosalie contented herself with her garden, her 
books, and her domestic cares. Leonard had also his 
pleasures, although he had no longer armies to command, 
nor empires to subdue, he chuced the deer in the forest, 
he hunted the wild boar, and he laid his spoils at the feet 
of his loved Rosalie. A year passed on, thus in conjugal 
telicity, while in a remote corner of Spain they remained 
wholly ignorant of what was passing in their native land. 
Leonard, without abating any thing of his regard for Ro- 
salie, could not help feeling his military ardour survive: 
he considered his present obscurity unworthy of him and 
of his bride. “ She was born to a throne,” said he, to him- 
self, “ and it is I who should place her on one; she is 
worthy to fill the seat of her ancestors, why should I bury 
her and myself in this seclusion? Perhaps Sostenes is no 
inore; it is fit I should know what passes in my native 
country.” Filled with this idea, Leonard dispatched mes- 
sengers to Gaul, who returned with intelligence that Sos- 
tenes still reigned, and that General Memnis, at the head 
of the Gallic army, was marching to subjugate the Tus- 
cans and neighbouring countries, At this account Leo- 
nard could not suppress his native ardour; he was brother 
in arms with Memnis, and he now resolved to join him, 
and partake of his glory. “I am proscribed my own 
country,” said he; “ and I live unknown in this. Surely 
that love must be a weakness which can thus unnerve 
me; it reduces me to the helplessness, the imbecility of a 
woman.” Rosalie listened to these arguments and com- 
plaints with tears; she knew he had sacrificed all his 
brilliant prospects for her; and gratitude, while it filled 
her heart, most forcibly chained her tongue; she dared 
VOL. X.-—"N.. S, L 
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not to reproach him, although she saw he wished to leave 
her. “ Go, then,” said she, “dear Leonard! you know 
how tenderly I love you, but I love your glory also; for 
me you once relinquished all: now, in this trial, do not I 
give up far more than you resigned for me?” Leonard 
kissed away her tears, and sought to encourage her by the 
tenderest assurances of unabating affection and endless 
constancy. 

Leonard was received by Memnis with every token of 
esteem and distinction; he gave the young warrior a large 
detachment to command, and promised to share equally 
with him the fruits of their victories. ‘Their success even 
exceeded their most sanguine expectations; and Leonard, 
crowned with laurels, was preparing to return to his be- 
loved Rosalie, when one of his followers, whom he had 
left in Spain, arrived with the afflicting intelligence, that a 
party of Celts had penetrated to their retreat, and carried 
off the Princess Rosalie. Leonard was distracted by these 
tidings, he execrated his own ambition, which had tempted 
him to Jeave her; he made no doubt but that her father 
or sister had again condemned her to a life of captivity 
and sorrow, and he resolved to risk every thing rather 
than suffer her to be thus cruelly immured. “I will re- 
lease her again,” he cried, “ or perish in the attempt.” 

Memnis, to whom he imparted this resolution, did not 
attempt to dissuade him from it; but eutreated him to 
select a proper number of men to assist him in the enter- 
prize. Leonard availed himself of this friendly proposi- 
tion, and he departed, elated with the hope of recovering 
his lamented Rosalie. On his arrival at the capitol, he 
found the face of affairs entirely changed. The old king 
was dead, and his daughter had ascended the throne, by 
the general desire of the people, with whom she stood 
high in favour. This information was truly afflicting to 
Leonard, who almost despaired of effecting his purpose; 
and he deemed it most prudent to conceal his real views, 
until he could ascertain the fate of his wife. On the fol- 
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lowing day the queen was to give audience, and to make 
her first appearance in all the pomp of royalty. Leonard 
resolved to present himself before her, and if possible ob- 
tain her favour; for this purpose he repaired to the palace, 
and waited, with extreme impatience, the appearance of the 
queen, At length his curiosity was gratified; the sove- 
reign appeared, surrounded by courtiers, and dispensing 
her gracious smiles to all around. “’Tis Rosalie!” ex- 
claimed Leonard, starting back with extreme agitation ; “I 
cannot be mistaken.” The queen at that moment cast ber 
eyes Qpon him, she regarded him earnestly, but betrayed 
no particular emotion. “ Has she then forgotten me?” 
exclaimed Leonard, in anguish, “ cruel, unfaithful Rosalie ! 
but no, I am alone to blame; I deserted her, and she is 
justly incensed at my conduct.” While he was thus ab- 
sorbed in painful reflections, a minstrel took him by the 
arm; “ stranger,” said he, “ the queen wishes to converse 
with you, approach.” Leonard suffered himself to be led 
to the foot of the throne, where he stood hike one mute 
and astonished. “ Gallant stranger,” said the queen, 
smiling upon him, “ your fame is not unknown to us; 
accept my thanks, brave prince, for your recent services, and 
be assured that you are now in a court where merit cannot 
be overlooked.” While she spoke the prince experienced a 
variety of emotions; the voice of the queen was that of 
Rosalie, her form, her features, were the same; but when 
she ceased speaking, and tendered him her hand to kiss, 
upon the surface of which a dark mole was conspicuous, 
Leonard at the instant recollected what he had heard of 
the extraordinary resemblance of the twin sisters, and all 
his fears returned in full force for his lamented Rosalie. 
When he retired from the presence of the queen the min- 
strel accompanied him; he was a venerable man, of mild 
aspect and benign manners, and Leonard deemed him the 
fittest person in whom to confide; as a confident seemed 
absolutely necessary, under his present circumstances, The 
good hard listened to him with attention, and when he 
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concluded the recital of his adventures, replied, “ you 
have been unfortunate indeed, prince; and if it were in 
my power to serve you I would most willingly do it; but 
I tear there is little room for hope. The queen is, I be- 
lieve, wholly ignorant of the fate of her sister; she is too 
good a qucen to be cruel or unjust to any one, and if you 
harbour such a suspicion, I am sure you wrong her; but 
I have something morc to tell you, the queen regards you 
with a favourable eye, she is an admirer of valour, and 
intends soun to honour you with a distinguished post in 
the army; pidge, then, whether you ought to enter® into 
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any clandestine proceedings against her.” This conversa- 
tion, instead of affording Leonard any satisfaction, over- 
whelmed him with confusion: he was about to receive 
favours which he valued not; for although glory was still 
dear to him, he would willingly have relinquished all his 
ambitious hopes, for the enjoyment of Rosalie’s society. It 
would be unnecessary to follow Leonard in his military 
career; the queen gave him the command of a brave 
troop, and his suecess in the first campaign was such as to 
fil every mouth with acclamations at his return. In ho- 
nour of lis important services, the queen gave orders for 
a grand fete, in which she herself designed to place the 
wreath of triumph on his brow, in the presence of her 
whole court. It cannot be supposed that Leonard was in- 
sensible of this distinction, or of the motive which influ- 
enced the beauteous princess so far to favour him, in pre- 
ference to other warriors, who had already served her as 
faithfully, if not with equal success, Leonard, in his turn, 
could not behold her with indifference, since her striking 
resemblance to his lost wife could vot but fill his heart 
with sentiments of tender regard. Could he but have 
ascertained the fate of Rosalie, his own would be more 
easily determined ; as it was, his mind was perplexed with 
a thousand contradictory hopes and fears. While Leonard 
was in this uncertainty, he was surprised by the appear- 
ance of his old friend the bard, who entered his apartment, 
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with a hurried step, and silently presented him a letter. 
Imagining it was from the queen, the cheeks of the prince 
glowed with confusion, but no sooner had he cast his eyes 
over the contents, than they changed to a death-like pale. 
The letter was from his own Rosalie, and contained these 
words :—“ Husband, ever dear! though inconstant, hast 
thou entirely forgotten thy once-loved Rosalie. Think, 
Leonard, that whilst thou art revelling in splendor, she is 
pining in the sad solitude of a prison. If she has yet a 
tender interest in the heart which she once thought wholly 
her own, fly to comfort and console her. The bearer will 
guide you to the unhappy Rosalie.” 

“ My Rosalie languishing in prison?” exclaimed Leonard, 
“Good old man, can this be the work of the queen, of 
whose virtues the nation makes such boast?” The old 
man shook his head, and was too much chagrined to reply. 
“ Lead me to her,” cried the prince, impatiently, “ every 
moment seems an hour.”—* Stop,” returned the minstrel, 
“ though I am ready to do you this service, let me advise 
you to reflect. Recollect what honours are preparing for 
you, and that if you still persist in releasing the fair cap- 
tive, you must either inglorieusly hide your heads in ob- 
scurity, or ungratefully involve a sovereign, who has loaded 
you with favours, in bloodshed and calamity.”—* Sooner 
will I perish, than prove myself an ingrate,” replied Leo- 
nard; “ but Rosalie is dearer to me than wealth, rank, or 
life itself: she shall be free, whatever may be my destiny.” 
The minstrel bowed lowly. “ Prince,” said he, “ I revere 
your sentiments, although [ lament the consequences ; be 
itas you wish.” The venerable bard then led the way to 
a remote building in the suburbs of the town, which served 
as a state prison, the gate was opened, and the visitors ad- 
mitted: in a few minutes Leonard was in the arms of his 
faithful Rosalie, who shed tears of joy at this proof of his 
affection. “ We must fly, my Rosalie,” said he, again em- 
bracing her; “ our moments are precious: it was once my 
hope to have placed you in a situation worthy of you, but 
this hope must now be renounced; if you can forgive me, 
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Rosalie, we will again retire into solitude, and live but 
for each other.”—“ What,” cried the delighted Rosalie, 
“ will you indeed renounce for me al! your brilliant pros- 
pects. Ah! my Leonard, forgive me if, knowing the heroic 
ardour of your soul, I tremble for your resolution ; once al- 
ready have you deceived yourself.”—“ You have a right to 
reproach me,” observed Leonard, sighing; “ but, to con- 
vince you that I regret my former imprudence, I am ready 
this moment to depart with you to the remotest quarter of 
the globe.”—* Enough,” replied the princess, “ I believe 
you sincere in your present proposal, but perhaps to mor- 
row ;” she paused. “I guess your thoughts,” returned 
Leonard, colouring; “ you think that the splendid cere- 
mony which is to take place to-morrow will give a new 
turn to my views and wishes; but, believe me, Rosalie, I 
am proof against all temptations of pride and ambition.”— 
“ Then,” cried the princess, “ I will not consent to deprive 
you of airiumph so justly your due; go, my Leonard, re- 
ceive the meed of valour, and then shew the world that 
love has more charms for you than ambition.” 
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WITH ELEGANTLY COLOURED PLATES. 


Fig. 1.—Walking dress of fine corded muslin, made close to fit 
the neck, and trimmed with a frill of lace, the bottom finished 
with narrow tucks. A Roman helmet of pink sarsnet, or crape 
cap of net lace, cauglit up in the centre of the forehead; a Gre- 
cian scarf of pink silk ; buff shoes and gloves. 

Fig. 2.—An embroidered sarsnet tunic, with long sleeves, con- 
fined in front of the dress in the most simple manner. A Flemish 
bonnet of white satin, edged with a raised border of chenille, and 
ornamented witha flower in front ; pink parasol; buff gloves. 

‘Fig. S.— A round robe of plain muslin, or crape, with a berder of 
needie work at the feet; a Roman coat, of green shot sarsnet, 
with pointed cape, binding and tassels the same colour; a Pari- 
sian cap, same colour as the pelisse, ornamented with a rose in 
front ; long white veil; green silk boots ; buff gloves, 
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THE 


APOLLONIAN WREATH. 


THE EXILE. 


N these bleak wilds, immeasurably spread, 

- Where cold Siberia lifts her icy head ; 
Where oft, full keen, the bitter north wind blows, 
Round dazzling heaps of never-melting snows ; 
Where loud tornadoes nature's breast deform, 
And the dread whirlwind rules the awful storm, 
Here, here, Eliza! parted from thine arms, 
Torn from thy breast, and exil'd from thy charms, 
Lorenzo weeps—to sorrowing cares a prey, 
And pines unfriended through the ling’ring day ! 


Yet, dear Eliza! here, though banish'd far, 
Where through dark fogs pale gleams the northern star, 
Where the bright sun scarce yields one ray to cheer 
The long, long circle of the joyless year, 

Still in my grief-worn breast affection glows, 

And thy lov'd image deepens all my woes! 

Still fond remembrance pictares to my view 

Each tranquil bliss that once my bosom knew ; 
The straw-thatch'd cottage, and the valley green, 
The winding streamlet, and the woodland scene ; 
The tall grove nodding o’er the distant hill, 

The walk sequester'd, and the murm’ring rill ; 
The verdant lawn, that smil’d with many a flow’r, 
The shady grotto, and the rural bow’r ; 
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The glen retir’d, the landscape's varied dyes, 
And all the charms that deck my native skies! 


But here, alas! beneath the arctic pole, 
What dreary horrors chill the fainting soul! 
Far as the eye can range, no joys are here, 
To soothe affliction, or the mind to cheer! 
No soft embow’ring shade, no verdure sweet, 
No spangled meadow, and no woodbine seat ; 
Chain'd down for ever to the earth's cold bed, 
No fragrant flow’r uprears its beauteous head ! 
Creation frowns— by wintry snows embrac’d, 
One cheerless void—one solitagy waste ! 

O’er each sad day wide reigns eternal gloom, 
And nature slumbers in a frozen tomb ! 

Here as I roam with fault’ring steps and slow, 
Count o’er my griefs avd ponder o’er my woe, 
No soothing voice, no friendly hand is near 
To check the sigh, or stay the falling tear ! 


Soon as, through vapours dark, the morning beams, 
And o’er the ice-clad mountains faintly gleams, 
With painful labour up some rock’s vast height 
I climb, and homeward turn my aching sight! 
But turn, alas! in vain; for, wide around, 
Thick clouds and mists the dreary prospect bound ; 
The clouds and mists new horrors seem to raise, 
Condense their glooms, and mock my anxious gaze! 


So the wreck’d sailor, from the tow'ring steep 
Of some huge cliff, that frowus above the deep, 
Pale with despair, and heaving many a sigh, 
Wide o'er the waste of waters rolls his eye ! 
But, ah! though hush’d the waves and fair the gales, 
No pitying vessel spreads her welcome sails ; 
Not though the billows seem to chide his stay, 
And in soft murmurs bid him haste away. 


When the broad sun in sable pomp retires, 
And his last beam reluctantly expires ; 
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When brooding silence, pois'd on ebon wings, 
Round the bleak pole her shadowy mantle flings ; 
And night, slow gliding down the rugged steeps, 
O'er the cold desert plains terrific creeps ; 
Wrapp'd in the murky glooms I backward stray, 
Seek my lone couch, and pine the hours away, 
Till transient slumbers lull my bleeding woes, 
Seal my tir'd lids, and hush me to repose! 

Ah! then, what dear, what tender scenes arise, 
What charms deceitful strike my wond’ring eyes ; 
Delusive visions lull my soul to rest, 

And dawning sunshine kindles in my breast ! 

In pleasing dreams I seem to tread once more 
The long-lost confines of my native shore : 
Whate’er I low’d, whate’er I cherish’d, see, 

My cottage, kindred, friends—my babes and thee ! 
Hear thy lov'd voice, behold thy moisten'd eye, 
Hang on thy lip, and on thy bosom lie ; 

Gaze with wild rapture o’er thy melting charms, 
And clasp thy beauties in my circling arms ; 

Ye blissful visions, fond delusions, stay ! 

Oh! fly not—fly not—from my sight away! 

Thus let me suck the perfumes of her breath, 
Thus sink dissolv’d in extacies of death, 

Till life's last spark shall cease to warm my breast, 
And in the dark cold grave this heart be press'd! 
But ah! vain wish—my madd'ning brain turns round, 
In whelming floods of giddy transports drown'd ; 

I shriek !—I start !—I burst the bonds of sleep, 


And wake once more to languish and to weep! 
ALPHONSO. 

































( To be concluded in our next. ) 
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TO MELANCHOLY. 


SWEET Melancholy, ‘long with thee I'll rove, 
At ev’ning’s hour, and seek retirement’s shade ; 

Whilst nonght is heard along the silent grove, 

Save when the whisp’ring breeze my spot invade, 
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Or when, amid the dew-bespangled trees, 
Sweet Philomela swells her plaintive lay ; 
Or when the stream, scarce ruffled by the breeze, 
With gentle murmurs glides along its way. 








Then as I view it gliding swiftly by, 
And as the moon refulgent o'er it plays, 
Each seems to soothe the sympathizing sigh, 
And to a higher sphere my fancy raise. 






O Contemplation ! I could thee enfold, 
And gaze for ever on the scene around ; 
Till hoary time its length of years had told, 
Then peaceful sink into the silent ground. 


—— — 


THE DETERMINATION. 



















OF love, soft love, I fain would sing, 

If but my muse were willing, 
Loud would I strike the wild harp's string, 
Some tender ditty tribling. 


But love so threadbare is become, 
At least in poet's wooing, 

That on the subject I'll be dumb, 

And cease poetic cooing, 


And when I needs must tell my tale, 

To some fair maid so loving, 
No darts, no flames, no features pale, 
Shall help to make it moving : 


In plainest prose, in simplest guise, 

I'll try of love to chatter ; 
And if I fail to give surprise, 
I will not deign to flatter. 


July 5, 1811. 
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ON WOMAN. 


WHO, in this world of care and strife, 
Doth kindly cheer and sweeten life, 
As friend, companion, and as wife? 





*Tis woman. 


Who, by a thousand tender wiles, 
By fond endearments and by smiles, 
Our bosom of its grief beguiles? 
‘Tis woman, 


From whom do all our pleasures flow ; 
Who draws the scorpion sting of woe, 
And makes the heart with transport glow? 
"Tis woman. 






Who, of a nature more refin’d, 
Doth soften man’s rade stubborn mind, 
And make him gentle, mild, and kind? 
*Tis woman. 
Who binds us all to one another, 
By silken bands of father, mother, 
Of husband, children, sister, brother? 
’Tis woman. 





When hours of absence past, we meet, 
Say, who enraptur'd runs to greet 


Our glad return, with kisses sweet ? 
Tis woman, 





Who, in a word, a touch, asigh, 
The simple glancing of her eye, 
Can fill the soul with extacy ? 
‘Tis woman. 






Eden she lost, ensnar'd to vice, 
But well has she repaid its price, 


For earth is made a paradise, 
By woman. 





Deve Nest, June 22, 1811. 8. §. P————6. 
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EPIGRAM. 


“DO you,” said Fanny, t’other day, 

“* In earnest love me, as you say ? 

Or are those tender words applied, 

Alike to fifty gir!s beside ?” 

“ Dear, cruel girl,” cried I, “ forbear! 

For by those eyes, those lips, I swear—” 

She stopp'd me, as the oath I took, 

And cried, “ you've sworn, now kiss the book.” 


ANTHOLOGIA. 
—— 


CHARADE, 


My first, if vision shows us right, 
Is oftimes hurt by careless stalking ; 
And if you chance to lose it quite, 
Why, trust me, you have spoilt your walking. 


Now, if my next your patience tries, 
It strange indeed will sure be reckon'd, 
For gently down but cast your eyes, 
And, lo! at once you see my second! 


But what's my whole?—'tis known full well— 
A strange, romantic, ancient story, 
Where sportive fiction loves to tell, 
Of gallant knights, and martial glory. 





—— 
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NOTES TO CORRESPON DENTS, 


The Editor, in a private letter, declined inserting the “ Rival Cousins :” 
that communication was returned to the pubiishers some months sice. 


** Ullah” is deferred for want of room. 


“* Maiilda” we must decline inserting. 


“ Tristram Tattle,” and a Poetical transiation from the Frencl:, are 


under consideration, 
Verses to a young Lady, and J. C.’s Elegy, will not suit us. 
A. Z. will receive the communication ds he divected. 


Alphonso’s poetical communications generaliy meet with the Editors 
approbation; therefore they seldom come too late for insertion. 
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